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CANINE DIS TEMPER =H PATITIS VACCINE, 


MODIFIED LIVE ULTURE ORIGIN WITH 


LEPTOSPIRA CAMPGGLA BAC RIN, VACUUM DRIED 


c. injection to prevent the 
full-fledged brother of 


family working for you. 


Combines all of the @nfigensanee single 
three most important dogs. 
TEMPACINE and Growin 
TEMPACINE-HL designe@ mind 
nization program. tency tested in. dogs at 
lenged by the most severe routes Known fo 
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actional doses, chal- 
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highly effective miticide which 
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ba cteria, fu ng I x ene tua To control the four 


associated with otitis 
major problems in 


M itox dest roys otitis ...reach for 


antibacterial action of Mitox in the 5 Gm. 


the causative neomycin and sulfacetamide. multiple-dose 


Mitox kills fungi by means of dispensing syringe 


agents while its sodium caprylate content. with the flexible 


. Mitox kills the pain of otitis plastic nozzle. 
it co ntrols because it contains the 


potent topical anesthetic, 


th e a i n , Norden Laboratories, Inc. 
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GREATER 
PROTECTION 


AGAINST CANINE DISTEMPER 


e higher levels of protection than ever before 


reported! e 98.1% protection of 8 to 10-week- 
old dogs—with two 1 cc. doses? e pro- 
nounced response to booster doses, even 
in dogs which already have significant anti- 
body levels. 


TISSUVAX D-H 


a significant advance in effective immunization 
of dogs against distemper and hepatitis 


References: 1. York, C. J.; Bittle, J. L.; Burch, G. R., and Jones, 
D.E.: Vet. Med. 55:30 (April) 1960. 2. York, C. J., and Burch, G. R.: 
J. Am. Vet. M. A, 138:298 (March 15) 1961. 


*Trademark for CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE, Modified Live 
Virus, Chick Tissue Culture Origin, and INFECTIOUS CANINE 
HEPATITIS VACCINE, Modified Live Virus, Porcine Tissue Cul- 
ture Origin, Combined, Vacuum Dried. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY « ALLIED LABORATORIES 
DIVISIONS OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
{INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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(Correspondence 


Reader Enjoys C.P.C. 


July 23. 1961 


Dear Sir: 

I have enjoyed the way you have jazzed up the 
from the staff at U. 
1961, is the 
stimulating pres- 
Keep this type of 


Journat recently. The C.P.C. 
of Pennsylvania in the July 15, issue 


most informative, impressive. and 


entation I have seen in some time 


section going. 


s/ Ray H. Brappury, p.v.M. 
Mount Vernon, Washington 
se 

September 7, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed reading the Clinico-Pathological Con- 
the July 15 and August 15 JouRNALs. 
\fter having been mesmerized by the scholarly dis- 
with a start and 


ferences In 
cussions. I suddenly to 
wondered “How much is this going to cost in pri- 
vate practice?” 

The first case was criticized by the reviewers be- 
cause the clinicians had not run enough tests. Here 
is the breakdown on the case with the approximate 
cost of the tests in a private laboratory. 


Complete Blood Count ................ § 7.00 
Bromosulphalein-Retention (Lab. only) 4.00 
Radiographs 10.00 
Discharged— August 24 

Re-entry—November 2 

3.00 
Bromosulphalein-Retention ............ 4.00 
Complete Blood Count ............... 7.00 
Now these tests were not sufficient for the dis- 

cussors so additional examinations were suggested: 

Serum Transaminase .................. 6.00 
Alkaline Phosphatase ................. 4.00 
4.00 
Total Serum-Albumin Globulin Ratio 6.00 


$97.25 

The tests made, combined with those suggested by 
discussors, amounts to $97.25. The laparotomy should 
be a minimum of $30.00: the hospitalization, seven 
days at $2.50 $17.50. This all comes to a grand 
total of $144.75, and include medication 
given nor consideration of the time involved in col- 
lecting the samples for examination. 

One reviewer bemoans the fact that the clinician 


does not 


from the RESEARCH JOURNAL 
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a simple, economical 
treatment for impaired 
fertility in large animals 


BRAND OF NITROFURAIONE 


Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET® / Suppositories Veterinary 


Because impaired fertility, most frequently, is due to a low grade genital 
infection, FURACIN used prophylactically before services has been studied. 
Results show significant reduction in services per conception and shorter 
intervals between calvings. 

After a three-year study’ of four dairy herds containing 530 “problem breeders,” 
investigators found that FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary gave these results: 


Services per conception Days between calvings 


Controls 2.85 422 


FURACIN-TREATED 1.88 382 


“These results confirm the favorable experience reported by other authors 
using either nitrofurazone [FURACIN] solutions or suppositories to control 
genital infections in cows with poor breeding efficiency.”! 


The FuRACIN two-step method for treating impaired fertility: 


Step 1. During estrus instill aseptically the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS (30 
to 90 cc.) of FuRACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus using a uterine 
pipette or catheter. (SQUEEJETS of 30 cc. of FuRACIN Solution Veterinary, 
box of 12.) 


Step 2. During the next 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina, using a special suppository applicator, 
3 times weekly on alternate days. (FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, box 
of 12.) The cow may be bred at the next estrus. 


Available through your professional veterinary dealer. =" 
References: 1. Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (Apr. 1) 1959. =) 


EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, N.Y. — 
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CORRESPONDENCE—+continued 


did a laparotomy without sufficient evidence for its 
indication. In reality, this is the only certain meth- 
od of diagnosis and much less expensive. 

Just how impractical can we get in our institutions 
and how far away from the cold fact faced by the 
practitioner every day; namely, “What is this going 
to cost.” It seems that we tend to emulate the phy- 
sicians (where expense is no factor), and we don't 
have the wherewithal to back it up. If this is what 
our institutions are teaching the young practitioners, 
Lord help them when they get out into the cold 
cruel world and must of necessity do without all the 
tine facilities and unlimited funds. 

Mimicry of the physician would be fine if our 
clients valued animal life with the same fervor as 
human life. They don’t, and won't pay for extensive 
diagnostic tests in most instances. The practitioner 
is repeatedly thrown back on bis keen physical 
diagnostic ability, or he has a case for euthanasia. 
It seems that we should be developing to the great- 
est extent the former ability in our practitioners. 


The CPCs are excellent academic forums but 


they lack the important aspect of practicality. Per- 
haps more emphasis could be placed on the selection 
of two or three laboratory procedures which would 


give the most information when considered along 
with the clinical signs. 

s VyRLE STAUFFER, D.V.M. 
Arvada, Colorado 
October 20, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

I have read the copy of the letter written by Dr. 
Vyrle Stauffer of Arvada, Colo., commenting on the 
Clinic-Pathologic Conferences in the July 15 and 
August 15 JouRNALS. 

My immediate reaction to Dr. Stauffer’s comments 
was one of complete agreement on his main point 
of the cost of the examination and the willingness of 
the client to pay for the services. It is, however, my 
opinion that students should be able to differentiate 
between optimal medical investigation and economic 
medical practice. I am confident that all of our col- 
leges have enough routine cases daily to provide 
this practical training. 

The case discussed in the July 15 JourRNAL was a 
This type frequently cannot be 
evaluated and treated within the realm of practical 
veterinary medicine. Such cases, when thoroughly 
studied, however, provide the veterinary profession 
and practitioner with an expanded knowledge of 
animal disease. They also serve as excellent subjects 
for study by the student to help him expand his 
clinical aptitudes. They also make excellent subjects 
for thorough discussion as was ably presented in the 


referred case. 


article. 

I would be greatly concerned if the practicability 
of today was to be our only guide for our teaching 
methods, clinical investigations, and treatment  pro- 
cedures. What was impractical 20 years ago has now 
hecome common practice in instances too numerous 
to list. Tt is on cases such as the one discussed that 


we learn to select the laboratory procedure of great- 
est value in assisting the clinical examination. 

I cannot believe Dr. Stauffer is serious in his com- 
ments of emulation or mimicry of the physician, as I 
know his practice is on a par with medical practice. 

It is important that scholarly discussions continue 
in JourRNAL articles if veterinary medicine is to con- 
tinue to advance, and I sincerely hope the reception 
such discussions as the clinic conference presenta- 
tions receive will encourage a continuation of the 
efforts to present cases with thorough clinical ex- 
aminations and other supporting study. 

s/Harvey H. Hoyt, p.v.m. 
College of Veterinary Medicine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


[Editors Note: An opportunity to comment on 
Dr. Stauffer’s letter was offered to Dr. Hoyt so that 
an educators viewpoint: could be presented.] 


August 23. 1961 
Dear Sir: 
CPCs are excellent! Keep ‘em coming!!! 


s/K. R. Witcox, D.V.M. 
Upland, Calif. 


Care and Handling of Biological Products 


September 8, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

| am writing about the Council Report which 
appeared on pages 602-604 of the September 1 
JourNAL. The care and handling of biological prod- 
ucts concerns just about every veterinarian in prac- 
tice. In general, I agree with, and understand, the 
Council Report; but I am puzzled by one recom- 
mendation pertaining to live-virus vaccine: “. .. and 
use cold diluent for reconstitution.” 

I am familiar with procedures in many hospitals 
and know that the great majority of practitioners in 
most areas leave the diluent at room temperature, 
feeling that when the vaccine is reconstituted, there 
is much less pain from the injection than if the 
diluent were kept refrigerated. 

Would appreciate having this point clarified. 

s/G. N. Bovuron 


Denver, Colorado 


For the benefit of JOURNAL readers. the Council 
on Biological and Therapeutic Agents has supplied 
the clarifying letter which follows: 


October 12, 1961] 
Dear Sir: 

It is known that modified live-virus vaccines de- 
teriorate in virus content when subjected to tempera- 
ture change such as holding the vaccine at room 
temperature. This deterioration is much more rapid 
with time if the desiccated vaccine is in liquid form 
following reconstitution. 

No experimental evidence is available to my 
knowledge on the extent of virus deterioration in 
modified live virus vaccines checked immediately 
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following reconstitution with warm diluent; how- 
ever, such studies have been conducted on vaccines 
held one to seven days and even longer at room 
temperature. From these studies, it has been shown 
that virus deterioration progresses proportionately 
with time. Accordingly, it is assumed that deteriora- 
tion must start immediately when the vaccine reaches 
room temperature, which would be the case when 
using warm diluent. 

Modified live-virus vaccines will 
when veterinarians are able to derive the maximum 
amount of virus from the vaccines. It is possible that 
this would not be the case if warm diluent were used 
in lieu of cold diluent for restoring such products. 
Accordingly, the Council’s report intended to set 
forth recommendations under the most ideal condi- 

s/J. M. HeJL, bD.v.M. 
Consultant to the Council 
on Biologic and Therapeutic Agents 


perform — best 


tions. 


|\/n other words. use cold diluent to be on the 


sale side. | 


Canine Hip Dysplasia 
3. 1961 


October 
Dear Sir: 

I have just read with a great deal of interest, the 
Report of the Panel on Canine Hip Dysplasia in 
the AVMA Journat of Oct. 1, 1961. This is by all 
means the best report on this condition that I have 
read. The panel most certainly deserves the sincere 
congratulations of the whole veterinary profession. 

The staff of the JourNAL should also be con- 
eratulated on the excellent job of reproducing the 
radiographs. 

A report of this type has been needed for a long 
time. It points out the need for excellent quality 
radiographs, with proper positioning, in order to 
make an accurate diagnosis of this condition in the 
dog. It also points out some of the mistakes that 
should be avoided not only in making and reading 
radiographs, but of their ownership. These facts 
apply not only to hip dysplasia, but to radiographs 
of all other conditions also. 

s/T. J. Hace, p.v.M. 
Davis, California 


October 8, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

May I have a reprint of the very excellent article 
entitled “Report of Panel on Canine Hip Dysplasia?” 

Such a clear, concise report on this troublesome 
disease was very much needed. 

s/Georce H. MULter, b.v.M. 
Walnut Creek, California 
ee 
October 24, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

The “Report of Panel on Canine Hip Dysplasia,” 
published in the October 1 JouRNAL, is a fine article 
that all practitioners handling dogs should read 
several times. 

s/Evcar W. Tucker, D.V.M. 
Concord, Massachusetts 


Feline Onychectomy 
September 18, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

Regarding your article on feline onychectomy in 
the September 1, 1961, issue of the JournaL, I wish 
to suggest a technique that requires no bandaging. 
It is the use of the electric cautery needle at the 
bleeding points. There are no apparent signs of dis- 
comfort and the cats walk about their cages without 
lameness, 

s/A. A. Barry, b.v.M. 
West Lynn. Massachusetts 


September 21, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

The editorial on feline onychectomy, published in 
the September 1 JourNAL, was excellent. Please send 
ten reprints. 

S/DANIEL DUBERMAN, D.V.M. 
Southampton, New York 


October 2. 1961 
Dear Sir: 

I read with interest your editorial on feline ony- 
chectomy. I am in general sympathetic with this 
problem as presented, and feel that it is a useful 
technique when properly used in feline practice. As 
you report, published literature is scant, but I am 
certain that many techniques have been utilized 
when dealing with this surgical problem. 

We tried cautery to control hemorrhage and found 
it helpful, but feel that it causes considerable tissue 
trauma and still does not prevent occasional post- 
operative bleeding after the patient has gone home. 
We have reverted to the bandage technique. We re- 
move the tourniquet following bandaging and keep 
the patient hospitalized for 48 hours. Bandages are 
then removed and the cat is walking comfortably 
when discharged. 

s/L. E. Fisuer, b.v.M. 
Berwyn, Illinois 


October 2, 1961 
Dear Sir: 

I am much in agreement with the editorial on 
feline onychectomy published in the September 1 
issue, It provided a forthright answer to a question 
often asked by my clients. 

s/J. H. RosensBercer, D.V.M. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Popular Topic: Declawing 


The lead article of the November, 1961, issue of 
All Pets Magazine deals with the subject of declaw- 
ing in a way that will answer pertinent questions 
posed by cat owners and may occasion requests for 
this veterinary service. The article, which will also 
help to allay the concern of humane organizations 
with respect to declawing, was adapted from the 
September 1 Journat editorial. 
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Liquamycin 
-the drug 
choice for 


respiratory 


diseases 


This single parenteral solution is effective against a wide 
range of organisms involved in respiratory diseases... 
and associated bacterial infections 


Unique formulation that can be administered 
intravenously, intramuscularly, or subcutaneously 


And, it’s been found safe to use...even with dehydrated, 
newly shipped animals 
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When respiratory diseases threaten, 
there’s no other treatment that offers 
more advantages than Liquamycin 
—particularly in feedlot operations 
during the fall and winter when the 
greatest incidence is most likely to 
occur. 


Oxytetracycline’s effectiveness 
against most of the common patho- 
genic organisms involved in ship- 
ping fever, pneumonia, and mixed 
bacterial infections,* makes Liqua- 
mycin especially advantageous when 
treating the many variations of 
respiratory cases commonly en- 
countered. 

And, it’s fast acting. The all-liquid 
formula of Liquamycin establishes 
therapeutic blood levels soon after 

. injection. It maintains detectable 
blood levels for at least 36 hours. 

If necessary, animals can be re- 

' treated with Liquamycin. Or, you 
could dispense Cosa-Terramycin** 
Fortified Soluble Powder as a com- 
patible course of water medication 
to maintain blood levels following 
injection. 


diseases. 


Liquamycin can be administered 


by any of the common routes. It’s 
ready to use—needs no mixing, re- 
frigeration, or protection from freez- 
ing. And, it’s economical—to treat 
a 1000-lb. animal with 1 mg./Ib. of 
body weight costs only 47¢. 


Broad-spectrum activity, plus these 
advantages, makes Liquamycin the 
drug of choice for feedlot respiratory 


*Due to oxytetracycline-susceptible organisms 


**Brand of oxytetracycline HCI and vitamins 


Liquamycin 
Injectable is avail- 
able in 500-cc. bot- 
tles containing 25 
grams of oxytetra- 
cycline HCl, and 
in 50-cc. dispens- 
ing vials contain- 
ing 2.5 grams oxy- 
tetracycline HCl. 
Donotuseinlactat- 
ing dairy animals. 


Liquamycin 


INJECTABLE 


50 mg./ec. 
oxytetracycline equivalent to 25 Gm 
of oxytetracycline hydrochloride 
For Parenteral Use 


Sold only to veterinarians 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


A 
Se 
SOLDTO 
—~ __ VETERINARIANS OM 
Liquamycin 


cytogen 


superior new distemper- 


hepatitis vaccine 
that offers 


BETTER PROTECTION 


from the superior CYTOGEN® virus, and rapid response 


BETTER PROTECTED 


by an exclusive stabilizer, assured by Fro- gen® handling 


This outstanding new vaccine from Jen-Sal now makes available for 
the first time the superior, practice-proven benefits of CyTOGEN® virus 


together with a proved porcine origin hepatitis vaccine. 


Look at this new data..... 
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Here are important reasons why 
new ecytogen® d-h belongs in your practice: 


PROTECTION — 100% protection in 24 hours. In tests conducted by a 
nationally recognized authority in distemper immunization, test animals 
were fully protected in 24 hours.’ 


SPEED — Simultaneous, immediate challenge by Snyder-Hill virulent 
virus was resisted by 3 out of 4 animals in the same test. Puppies are 
routinely protected with CyTocEN® in four days; this new data proves 
that CyTocEN® begins work immediately. 


STABILITY — Fully antigenic beyond expiration date. Continuing 
storage tests prove that the first batch of CyTOGEN® ever produced— 
over a year ago — is still fully stable, fully antigenic. At refrigerator 
temperatures (about 45°F) CyTocEN® remains fully antigenic long 
beyond the normal expiration date. 


ASSURANCE — Cytocen® is frozen when you get it. All modified live 
virus vaccines should be kept below 45°F. Only Jen-Sal takes the extra 
step—the exclusive Fro- gen (frozen antigen) process—to assure you 
that the vaccine you receive is stored and shipped to arrive frozen— 
unquestionably below 45°, ready to use with confidence. 


ONLY cytogen® vaccines provide these advantages— 
your practice deserves the best. 


ORDER NOW FROM FREEZER-FRESH STOCKS OF: 
cytogen® — for distemper immunization 
new cytogen® d-h — for distemper-hepatitis 


BETTER PROTECTION — BETTER PROTECTED 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
BOX 167 ° KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
CyT0ocEN® and Jen-Sal are registered trademarks. 


a 
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1References and literature available on request. 
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FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 
4. A. McCallam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


MILITARY 


Veterinary Draft Headquarters Selective Service System, on Oct. 
23, 1961, notified the state directors of Selective Service 
in Special Call No. 31 (veterinarians) to request local boards 
to issue orders to veterinarians to report for induction with 
the earliest possible induction date authorized by regula- . 
tions. The induction period specified is November, 1961, 
through January, 1962 (see JOURNAL, Nov. 15, 1961, p. 
1054). Local boards are to notify each veterinarian ordered 
to report for induction that: 


1) He will be allocated to the Army and will be informed 
by the Army Commander as to how he should apply for a 
commission. 

2) If he expedites return of his commission application, his 
induction will be postponed to permit him to obtain his of- 
ficer’s commission. 

3) He must immediately notify his local board when he 
applies for a commission and when he accepts it. 

The state director is authorized to postpone the induction 
of any veterinarian ordered to report for induction under 
Special Call No. 31 who presents evidence of having ap- 
plied for a commission. Though not stated in the Special 
Call, your reporter does not believe that veterinarians who 
have reached age 26 will be ordered to report for induc- 
tion. 


Since veterinarians ordered to report for induction are in 
classification 1-A or 1-A-O, the normal appeal procedure 
through the Selective Service System will not apply unless 
the individual appeals within ten days of his reclassifica- 
tion. However, he may appeal to the State Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Selective Service System, through the State 
Director Selective Service, for deferment or postponement 
on the basis of essentiality to the community (as a veteri- 
nary practitioner, etc.). 

Recommended procedure: 

When registered with a local board of the state in which 
you are practicing, address the appeal to the Chairman, 
State Advisory Committee to the Selective Service System, 
through the State Director Selective Service, giving reasons 
on which request is based. If registered with a local board 
in a state other than the one in which you are practicing, 
address your appeal through the state in which registered, 
but request that your appeal and your records be sent to 

(Continued on page 1168) 
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produced for 
and sold to 
graduate 
veterinarians 


R VACCINE 


i ASTINE 


AFFILIATED BRAND FELINE DISTEMPE 


» 


IMMUNITY AFTER COMPLETE 2-DOSE VACCINATION 


available in packages of two 2cc vials 
and packages of ten 2cc vials 


AFFILIATED 
LABORATORIES 
CORPORATION 


WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 


CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 
GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
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Washington News—continued 


LEGISLATION 
U.S. Purchase of Meat 


Tax Exemption for Active 
Reserves 


Pay Raise for Federal Scientists 


Second Session of Congress 


the state in which engaged in practice or other employment. 
This procedure is authorized. The individual, however, must 
make the request. 


Introduced in the closing days of the first session of the 87th 
Congress: H.R. 9393, Rep. Wickersham, (D., Okla.)—To 
permit agencies of the United States to purchase meat 
and meat products which satisfy state inspection procedures 
and standards if they are substantially equivalent to the 
corresponding federal procedures and standards. 


H.R. 9348, Rep. MacDonald (D., Mass.}—To amend In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that: military pay 
and allowances received by Reserves called to full-time ac- 
tive duty after July 31, 1961, shall be exempt from tax for 
periods up to ten months occurring before Dec. 31, 1962. 


H.R. 9454, Rep. George P. Miller (D., Calif.}—To establish 
a system for the classification and compensation of engi- 
neering, scientific, and related positions in the federal gov- 
ernment. It was referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, which probably will hold hearings on the 
measure during the second session of the 87th Congress. 
If enacted, it would raise the pay of federal scientists and 
engineers by establishing a separate pay schedule for them, 
apart from other Classification Act employees. 


S. J. Res. 144—The regular second session of the 87th Con- 
gress will begin Wed., Jan. 10, 1962. 


Current Status of Federal Meat Inspection 


During the last fiscal year, over 103 million animals were 


slaughtered in 550 plants under the federal meat inspection pro- 
gram. This represents abcut 80% of the nation’s commercial 
slaughter. Approximately 900 plants operated under the federal 
program for the purpose of meat processing only. 

During the past several years, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of slaughtering plants operating under fed- 
eral meat inspection. If this trend continues, by 1965 the number 
of federally inspected slaughtering plants will total about 650. 
The estimated need for veterinarians in the Meat Inspection Di- 
vision then is expected to be 850. There are 700 employed now.— 
R. K. Somers, D.V.M., at the Section on Public Health and Regu- 
latory Veterinary Medicine, 98th Annual Meeting of the AVMA, 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 20-24, 1961. 
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The world's largest, most advanced 
laboratories devoted exclusively to pet feeding 
programs and nutritional studies: 


At Quaker Oats Company Dog & Cat Kennels 
for Nutritional Research, veterinarians and nu- 
tritionists collaborate in the development and 
testing of experimental diets for cats. The regu- 
larly produced formulas are fed on a carefully 


Puss ’n Boots veterinary scientists de- 

controlled year-in, year-out basis. Each cat’s termine iron content and oxygen carry- 

health is observed and recorded, in order to rs 
gather even further information toward im- 


proving the food that is best for cats. 


Ifa significant trend is found in one of these ex- 
perimental formulas, this improvement is incor- 


porated into both Puss ’n Boots Original Fish 4 complete vaccination pro ram, preg 
t 


nancy examinations, and weig 
Formula and New Meat Flavor. It’s one more _ghecs_sze regular procedures in the 
reason when you recommend Puss ’n Boots for 
cats you can be sure of this: the most advanced 
facilities in the world for pet nutrition are work- 
ing with you to make sure pets everywhere are 
getting the best diet that is absolutely possible. 
When you recommend Puss ’n Boots, 
the most advanced facilities for pet 


nutrition are working with you for the 
betterment of cats. 


PUSS’n BOOTS 


Available in 8 02., 15 0z., 26 oz. sizes 


Coast Fisheries Division of The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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for your small animal practice 


Furadantin 


rand of nitrofurantoin 


veterinary 
s Urinary tract infection (acute and chronic)...complete clinical recovery in high 
percentage of cases within 7 to 14 days...development of resistant organisms 
minimal = Canine tracheobronchitis...kennel cough stopped in most cases in 5 
days...some within 48 hours... 


excellent recovery rates 


For best results, administer medication every 8 hours. 


2 dosage forms FURADANTIN Ora-Bols® Veterinary , 50 mg., scored. 
FURADANTIN Tablets Veterinary, 10 mg. and 50 mg., scored. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor/References and reprints on request. 
Nitrofurans—a unique class of antimicrobials 


EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, NEW YORK & 
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Colorado State Medical Society Stages Veterinary 
Session at Meeting 


An entire morning of the four-day annual 
meeting of the Colorado State Medical So- 
ciety was devoted to comparative medicine. 
Five prominent veterinarians appeared on 
the program. They were Dr. Mark L. Morris 
(COR ’26), Allenspark, Colo., AVMA presi- 
dent; Dr. David Detweiler (UP ’42), chair- 
man, Department of Veterinary Medical 
Sciences, Graduate School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and chairman of 
laboratories of physiology and pharmacolo- 
gy, School of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University; Dr. Charles Durbin (UP ’49), 
director, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration; Col. 
Fred Maurer (WSU ’37), director, Pathology 
Division, U.S. Army Medical Research 
Laboratory; and Brig. Gen. J. A. McCallam 
(UP’ 17), Washington representative, AVMA. 

In news releases is- 
sued prior to the meet- 
ing the medical society 
stated, “Because of the 
common denominators in 
human and animal 
health, especially in the 
field of occupational dis- 
ease, the state medical 
society will devote a ma- 
jor portion of its scien- 
tific session to veteri- 
nary medicine. . . . Dr. 
Mark Morris of Allenspark, new president 
of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, will be guest presiding officer for 
the special session on human-animal health.” 
The session was held the morning of Oc- 
tober 2. 

A resolution was passed at a meeting of 
the Colorado State Medical Society’s House 
of Delegates favoring “continuing effort to 


Dr. Mark L. Morris 
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bring about closer liaison between the pro- 
fessions of medicine and veterinary medi- 
cine.” 

The entire resolution as passed by the 
House of Delegates read, “Whereas the vet- 
erinary profession, represented by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
and the Colorado Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, has contributed to the program of 
the 91st Annual Session of the Colorado 
State Medical Association, and whereas 
there is a growing need for better under- 
standing and cooperation among the medical 
sciences, therefore 

“Be it resolved that this House of Dele- 
gates go on record expressing its apprecia- 
tion to the two organizations of the veteri- 
nary profession and to the participants, Dr. 
Mark L. Morris, Dr. Fred A. Maurer, Dr. 
David Detweiler, Gen. J. A. McCallam, and 
Dr. Charles Durbin, and 

“Be it further resolved that this House of 
Delegates go on record as favoring a con- 
tinuing effort to bring about closer liaison 
between the professions of medicine and 
veterinary medicine.” 

Here’s a summary of the presentations 
made by the veterinarians appearing on the 
medical society program: 

Dr. David Detweiler 
discussed “Comparative 
Cardiology and Cardio- 
vascular Disease.” He 
said, “Spontaneous car- 
diovascular disease in 
animal species other 
than man provides med- 
ical science with re- 
search opportunities for 
basic understanding of 
the cardiovascular dis- 


Dr. David 
ease problems of man. 


Detweiler 
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Counterparts or analogs of the various dis- 
eases of the heart and blood vessels of man 
occur in other animals. In recent years there 
has been increasing interest in the varying 
expression of apparently similar cardiovas- 
cular disease processes in different species. 
Are these related to environmental factors, 
to differing physiological characteristics, or 
to both? The answers to these and similar 
questions are gradually being obtained as 
veterinarians and physicians join forces in 
the study of heart diseases of animals as 
part of the intensive search for better un- 
derstanding of the causes of heart diseases. 
Current, as yet unconfirmed, studies indicate 
that in the dog as in man heart disease is 
more serious among males than among fe- 
males. Whether this is likewise true of other 
species awaits more exhaustive investiga- 
tions.” 

Dr. Charles Durbin 
discussed “Food Addi- 
tives and Public Health.” 
He said, “With the ever- 
increasing demand for a 
more abundant and eco- 
nomic food supply there 
is a tendency to use 
chemical substances to 
produce meat quicker 
and keep it longer. This 
means that animals are 
being treated with drugs 
for the prevention of disease and fed or in- 
jected hormones or hormone-like substances 
to increase weight gains and feed conver- 
sion. Poultry and fish are being dipped in 
antibiotic solutions to extend their shelf life. 
Because of these developments, it has be- 
come increasingly necessary to protect the 
food supply for both man and animals from 
adulteration with toxic or deleterious ingre- 
dients. From a public health viewpoint, there 
are two questions that must be asked con- 
cerning the administration of drugs to food- 
producing animals. First, is there any possi- 
ble harm to the consumer of products from 
treated animals? Second, what benefits occur 
from their use? The benefits, such as the 
availability of more and better foods at 
less cost to producer and consumer and the 
control of many animal diseases transmis- 
sible to man, must not result in any possible 
hazard to mankind. When properly used ac- 
cording to label directions, drugs in current 
use do not endanger the public health. We 
must always be on the alert, however, for 
the indications of misuse.” 


Dr. Charles Durbin 
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Colonel Fred Maurer 
spoke on “The Introduc- 
tion of Foreign Dis- 
eases into This Coun- 
try.” He said, “In recent 
years a number of the 
world’s most highly fatal 
infectious diseases of 
food-producing animals 
have shown a remarka- 
ble ability to spread to 
new continents. These 

insect-borne viral  dis- 
afforded new 


Col. Fred Maurer 


primarily 
which have been 
opportunities for transmission by the 
increased volume and speed of trade 
and travel. Modern transportation has put 
an end to the era when distance alone could 
be relied upon for isolation as a defense 
against exotic diseases. Fortunately, we in 
the United States have rarely had to deal 
with diseases capable of destroying from 50 
to 100% of a livestock species. Such highly 
fatal diseases are now on the move, and 
American livestock is fully susceptible. Afri- 
can swine fever is an essentially 100% fatal 
disease similar to American hog cholera but 
for which there is no vaccine. After many 
years in Africa, it has recently spread 
throughout Portugal and Spain and threatens 
the rest of Europe, where pork is vital to 
the food supply and important to the econ- 
omy. As it spreads in Europe, it becomes 
increasingly more difficult to keep it out 
of the Western Hemisphere. African horse- 
sickness is another serious disease which 
has spread to ten new countries in the Mid- 
dle East, causing losses of horses and mules 
estimated at over 300,000 head. The present 
effect and threat of these diseases makes 
them worthy of thought and action. 
“Federal Laws and 
Medical Research” were 
discussed by Gen. J. A. 
McCallam. Gen. McCal- 
lam talked about federal 
laws and proposed legis- 
lation in which the med- 
ical and veterinary pro- 
fessions have a common 
interest. “The food and 
Drug Act, and _ the 
amendment to the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide and Rodenticide Act 
of 1959 have a direct or indirect effect on 
both professions,” he told the group. “The 
proposed legislation relating to federal con- 


are 
eases 


Gen. J. A. 
McCallam 
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trol through the supervision and adminis- 
tration of scientific research by recipients 
of grants from the U.S. government and any 
agency or instrumentality thereof, likewise 
affects the two professions. If the legislation 
is enacted, many feel it will inhibit rather 
than aid scientific research in the fields of 
medicine, biology, and agriculture. 

Dr. Mark L. Morris served as presiding 
officer of the veterinary session. 


Veterinarians Participate in Animal 
Care Panel Meeting 


More than 1,000 people attended the 12th 
Annual Meeting of the Animal Care Panel 
Sept. 27-29, 1961, in Boston, Mass. 

Highlighting this year’s meeting was the 
awarding of the Griffin Award to Dr. Karl 
F. Meyer (ZUR ’08) of the George Williams 
Hooper Foundation, University of California. 
The three-day meeting included a full sched- 
ule of scientific sessions and a continuous 
showing of the latest movies relating to 
laboratory animal care. AVMA President 
Dr. Mark L. Morris gave a presentation en- 
titled, “The Veterinarian in Laboratory An- 
imal Medicine.” Other features included two 
half-day closed-circuit television demon- 


AVMA President Mark L. 
Morris (left) chats with 
ACP Past-President Dr. 
Bennett J. Cohen, Uni- 
versity of California 
Medical Center, Los An- 
geles, before Dr. Morris’ 
lecture on “The Veteri- 
narian in Laboratory Ani- 
mal Medicine.” 
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strations of new techniques and develop- 
ments. Also new was a half-day “Symposi- 
um on Use of Animals in Biological Research 
for High School Science Teachers and Stu- 
dents,” which was attended by over 250 high 
school teachers and students. 

The Griffin Award is the highest award 
given by the Animal Care Panel. The 1961 
recipient, Dr. Meyer, has combined careers 
of medicine, veterinary medicine, and scien- 
tific research. He has been with the Uni- 
versity of California since 1933. He is cur- 
rently professor emeritus of Experimental 
Biology at the Medical Center of the Hooper 
Foundation. 

In his speech before the group, Dr. Morris 
discussed the failure of research centers 
in medicine, pharmacy, and industry to rec- 
ognize the need for veterinarians on the re- 
search team. 

He said it has been customary over the 
years for some medical research institutions 
to obtain laboratory animals indiscriminate- 
ly from any inexpensive source, to house 
them as cheaply as possible, and to assign to 
animal management low-paid personnel 
with little education and training. 

This pattern must now be revised, he 
warned, because “research conducted on 
malnourished, diseased, and parasite-ridden 
laboratory animals will only continue to add 
misinformation to our medical literature, 
invalidate research results, increase the 
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cost of research, and interfere with produc- 
tion.” 

He emphasized that the raising and main- 
taining of laboratory animals in a state of 
good health is a medical problem which 
should be the responsibility of individuals 
trained in animal medicine—veterinarians. 

Dr. Robert J. Flynn (MSU ’44) of Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, Argonne, ILL, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the Ani- 
mal Care Panel. Elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the organization were Dr. A. G. 
Edward (COL ’52) of the National Animal 
Disease Laboratery, Ames, Iowa; and Dr. 
William I. Gay (COR ’50), chief, Animal 
Hospital Section, Laboratory Aids Branch, 
National Institutes of Health. 

The next annual meeting of the Animal 
Care Panel will be held in Chicago, IIl., Oct. 
2-5, 1962. 


Program Lag May Be Costly in lowa 


A lag in programs aimed at controlling 
bovine tuberculosis, bovine brucellosis, and 
sheep scab may be costly to the Iowa live- 
stock industry, reported two veterinary of- 
ficials at the meeting of the Eastern Iowa 
V.M.A. in Cedar Rapids, October 12 and 13. 

The officials were. Drs. A. L. Sundberg 
(ISU °31), chief of the state department of 
agriculture’s animal industry division, and 
Dr. Grant E. Blake (TEX ’46), federal vet- 
erinarian in charge of USDA’s animal dis- 
ease eradication program in Iowa. 

Of most immediate concern is the bovine 
tuberculosis problem, Dr. Blake told the 
group. Iowa has been a _ tuberculosis-free 
accredited state since 1940, when all coun- 
ties reduced incidence of the disease below 
the required limit of 0.2% infected animals. 
Due to a tightening up of rules for main- 
taining accreditation, 15 Iowa counties may 
lose their accreditation. 

Even though only a few counties are no 
longer accredited, such a situation is certain 
te reflect on the acceptance of Iowa breed- 
ing stock in other states which have main- 
tained their status, the veterinarians ex- 
plained. Buyers from other states may find 
that breeding cattle purchased in Iowa will 
have to move into their states under quar- 
antine until they are tested at the buyers’ 
expense. 

“We have only a voluntary testing pro- 
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gram for controlling bovine brucellosis, and 
we are handicapped by a reduction in fed- 
eral funds,” they said. 

“We will try to hold the ground we've 
gained in certified counties and will con- 
tinue to test for recertification. We also will 
test dairy herds in which the ring test has 
shown evidence of the presence of brucel- 
losis-infected animals and other herds for 
which owners have requested tests,” said 
Dr. Sundberg. 

Iowa has made little progress in eradica- 
tion of sheep scab. So far this year 109 cases 
have been found. There were only 100 cases 
last year. 

Surrounding states are making progress 
in eradicating scab and there is a good 
chance that Iowa sheep may be practically 
embargoed by neighboring states unless the 
problem is cleaned up, Dr. Sundberg told 
the group. 

Officers of the Eastern Iowa V.M.A. 
elected at the meeting are: Drs. Charles B. 
Thayer (KSU ’47), Iowa City, president; 
Russell Anthony (ISU ’53), Cedar Rapids, 
president-elect; Robert Goodwin (KSU ’52), 
Newhall, secretary; and W. M. Lynch (ISU 
’43), Cedar Rapids, treasurer. 


New York State V.M.S. Names 
Veterinarian of the Year 


Dr. John K. Bosshart (COR ’12), Camden, 
N.Y., was named Veterinarian of the Year 
by the New York State V.MS. at its 70th 
annual meeting, Oct. 4-6 1961, at Saranac 
Inn, N.Y. 

Dr. Bosshart, 77, is a general practitioner. 
He pioneered in many phases of veterinary 
medicine, including equine abdominal sur- 
gery. He established the diagnosis of Bracken 
poisoning, and the early diagnosis of Trau- 
matic gastritis. His book, “The Early Di- 
agnosis of Traumatic Gastritis, ” was pub- 
lished in 1924. Dr. Bosshart served on the 
State Board of Veterinary Examiners from 
1934 to 1954. 

Also at the meeting, it was announced 
that Dr. Clayton E. DeCamp (COR ’23) 
had been elected president-elect by mail 
ballot. Dr. H. K. Fuller (COR ’32) is pres- 
ently serving as president. 

Highlights of the scientific sessions were 
the small animal clinical workshops and the 
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large animal session. During the small ani- 
mal clinical workshops, presentations were 
given on “Caged Birds,” by Dr. Alan 
Bachrach (UP ‘28), Philadelphia, Pa.; “Skin 
Diseases,” by Dr. Frank Kral (VI ’14), 
Philadelphia, Pa. “Hip Problems,” by Dr. 
Robert Leighton (UP ’41), Scarsdale, N.Y.; 
and “Feline Diseases,’ by Dr. Jean Holz- 
worth (COR ’50), Boston, Mass. 

Some presentations at the large animal 
session were: “Internal Medicine for the 
General Practitioner,” by Dr. Walter J. 
Gibbons (COR ’25), Auburn, Ala.; “Every- 
day Problems of the Dairy Practitioner,” 
by Dr. Francis Fox (COR ’45), Ithaca, N.Y.; 
“Approach to Better Control of Breeding 
Problems in Dairy Herds,” by Drs. Myron 
Fincher (COR ’20), Kenneth McEntee (COR 
44), and William C. Wagner (COR ’56), all 
of Ithaca, N.Y.; and “Virus Infections in 
Large Animals,” by Dr. Peter Langer (UP 
’46), Ithaca, N.Y. 


Members of the American Veterinary 


Radiology Society held special sessions dur- 
ing the three-day meeting, and several 
AVRS members appeared as_ featured 
speakers on the combined program. These 
speakers were: Drs. Wayne H. Riser (ISU 
32), Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C.; Gus W. Thornton (OKL 
57), Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
Boston, Mass.; Svend Nielson (COR ’51), 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn.; 
and Julius J. Fishler (MSU ’46), Elkhart, 
Ind. 


South Dakota V.M.A. Meets 


The South Dakota V.M.A. met in Huron, 
S. Dak., September 14 and 15 and approved 
a new code of ethics for South Dakota vet- 
erinarians. 

Officers elected.at the meeting are: Drs. 


Dr. J. O. Knowles Endorsed for AVMA Presidency 


? 


Dr. Jack O. Knowles, Miami, Fla., second from right, gets congratulatory handshake from Dr. 

M. B. Teigland, Opa-Locka, upon unanimous endorsement of Dr. Knowles for AVMA's president- 

elect by the Florida State V.M.A. at its recent convention. Dr. Teigland is president-elect of the 

Florida association. From left are Dr. Teigland, Dr. A. Ralph Chambers, Jacksonville, president 

of the Florida State V.M.A., Dr. Knowles, and Dr. C. E. Dee, president of the Florida State Board 
of Veterinary Examiners, who was named 1961 Florida Veterinarian of the Year. 
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Norman Meriweather (KSU ’41), Miller, 
president; Daniel J. Lyons (COL ’50), Sioux 
Falls, first vice-president; Frederick V. 
Guindon (COL ’52), Beresford, second vice- 
president; Homer K. Caley (KSU ’52), 
Webster, secretary-treasurer; and Lee P. 
Johnson (COL ’55), Britton, executive offi- 
cer. 

Highlights of the past year for the asso- 
ciation were the passage of the South Dak- 
ota Veterinary Medical Practice Act and the 
appointment of the first State Board of Vet- 
erinary Medical Examiners. 


Alumni Association Formed at 
St. Hyacinthe 


Graduates of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, St. Hyacinthe, Que., formed a 
veterinary alumni association on September 
28 during the 12th Veterinary Congress 
there. 

The purpose of the association will be to 
promote veterinary education through the 
awarding of scholarships and prizes, to form 
a greater liaison between graduates and the 
school, and to strengthen professional ethics 
among the members of the profession. The 
association’s motto will be, “Comparison is 
the root of science.” 


Dr. T. Lloyd Jones Receives 
Honorary Degree 

Dr. T. Lloyd Jones (ONT 34), principal 
of the Ontario Veterinary College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto in Guelph, was recently pre- 
sented the honorary doctor of veterinary 
medicine degree of the University of Mon- 
treal. 

The honorary degree was presented at the 
75th anniversary celebration of the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Mon- 
treal, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

The degree was presented to Dr. Jones by 
Mgr. Irenee Lussier, rector of the University 
of Montreal, who, in the presentation speech, 
thanked him for the personal and educa- 
tional assistance he has rendered to the vet- 
erinary school in St. Hyacinthe. 
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USDA Announces Foreign Grant for 
Swine Research 


A new research grant to an institution in 
Poland has been announced by the USDA. 

The grant went to the Veterinary Insti- 
tute, Pulawy, Poland, for research on swine 
erysipelas. It is equal to $12,417 in Polish 
zlotys, and will support a three-year basic 
study of erysipelas, one of the most serious 
hazards to the swine industry in the United 
States. 

The grant was awarded under a program 
financed by foreign currencies obtained 
from the sale abroad of U. S. agricultural 
commodities. Funds used in this program 
are available only in the currency of the 
foreign country indicated and cannot be 
converted into dollars for research in the 
United States. 

The grant will be administered by the 
Foreign Research and Technical Programs 
Division of USDA’s Agricultural Research 


Service. 


Swine Brucellosis Pilot Testing Project 
Begun 

A pilot project to eradicate swine brucel- 
losis on an area basis was begun on October 
9, in Dooly County, Ga., the USDA an- 
nounced. 

The project—first of its kind in the 
country—will be a cooperative state-federal 
effort. Up till now, most of the work on 
swine brucellosis eradication has been on 
an individual herd basis. Procedures have 
been worked out for establishing and main- 
taining individual Validated Brucellosis-Free 
Herds. The Dooly County project is designed 
to establish guidelines for an area program. 
It is hoped that what is learned in Dooly 
County will supply workable procedures for 
expansion of the area program nationwide. 

The Dooly County project calls for blood 
testing all breeding swine over three months 
of age. In addition, management practices 
in all the herds in the county will be sur- 
veyed. A special force of Georgia veteri- 
narians has been assembled to do the testing. 
Blood samples will be tested at a temporary 
laboratory at Vienna, Ga. It will take about 
six weeks for all testing in the county to be 
completed. 

Dr. C. K. Mingle (OSU ’30), head of bru- 
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cellosis eradication work for the USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service, said, “This is 
the first time we’ve attempted to eradicate 
swire brucellosis on a ‘down-the-road, herd- 
by-erd’ basis. But with the cooperation of 
local hog producers and the swine industry, 
Dooly County could very well be the first 
county free of swine brucellosis in the entire 
nation.” 


Dr. G. E. Bowler Takes Kiwanis Office 


A community spirited veterinarian has re- 
cently been elected district governor of the 
Michigan Kiwanis. 

Dr. George E. Bowler (MSU ’30), who is 
employed by the Ann Arbor and Washtenaw 
(Mich.) health departments received the of- 
fice at the 44th annual convention of the 
group held in Lansing in September. 


Ground Broken for New Buildings 
at Pennsylvania 


The ground breaking ceremonies for two 
new buildings to be added to the University 
of Pennsylvania’s New Bolton Center took 
place during the 1961 Demonstration Con- 


ference on Diseases of Farm Animals in 
Pennsylvania recently held there. 

The two new buildings to be constructed 
are a hospital and clinic for large animals 
and a veterinary student dormitory and 
conference center. 


Avian Diseases Department Formed 
at Cornell 


A Department of Avian Diseases has been 
established in Cornell University’s New York 
State Veterinary College. 

Dr. P. Philip Levine (COR ’32), professor 
of poultry diseases at Cornell and a key fig- 
ure in the activities of New York state’s 
$165 million poultry industry, has been 
named to head the department. 

Dr. Levine has directed research and in- 
struction in poultry disease at Cornell since 
1943. He will continue to supervise activities 
at the five regional poultry disease diag.os- 
tic laboratories located at points throughout 
New York. He also is responsible for the Re- 
search Laboratory for Diseases of Ducks at 
Eastport, Long Island. 

Much of the research work in the new de- 
partment will be carried out at the new 
poultry disease research laboratory on the 
campus, completed during the past year. The 
laboratory contains 41 isolation rooms for 
communicable disease research. 


Architect’s concept of the large animal hospital and clinic to be added to the New Bolton 
Center, University of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine, is shown here. 
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After working as a _ wildlife research 
pathologist with the New York State Con- 
servation Department for two years after 
receiving his veterinary degree, Dr. Levine 
returned to the veterinary college in 1934 
and received the Ph.D. degree in 1937. Ex- 
cept for special assignments and a sab- 
batical leave, he has taught at Cornell since 
that time. 

In 1953 he was cited by the New York 
State Poultry Council for his efforts in be- 
half of the poultry industry. Largely through 
his efforts, a successful immunization pro- 
gram against infectious bronchitis in poultry 
was developed and instituted in the state. 
Also, Long Island duck producers, threat- 
ened with extermination several years ago 
due to a difficult disease problem, have been 
able to maintain their industry mainly be- 
cause of research work which he and his col- 
leagues conducted. 

During the summer of 1960 Dr. Levine 
gave a series of lectures and studied poultry 
disease problems in Mexico at the invitation 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. Two years 
ago he was guest speaker at the inaugura- 
tion of the Veterinary Research Institute at 
Richon-le-Zion, Israel. He spent the 1954- 
1955 year carrying out research at the Oak 
Ridge (Tenn.) Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

Dr. Levine was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the journal, Avian Diseases, 
serving as editor from its beginning in 1957 
until 1960. He also was editor of the Cornell 
Veterinarian during 1942-1946 and is the 
author of over 60 research articles in pro- 
fessionals journals. 

He is currently serving as vice president 
of the World Veterinary Poultry Associa- 
tion. 


Dr. Jacques Jenny Participates in 
Chicago Program 


Dr. Jacques Jenny (ZUR 742), School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania, recently presented a report at the 
Chicago meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Surgery of Trauma. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
group was held September 28 through 30. 
Dr. Jenny, in his presentation, stressed the 
_ contributions veterinarians can make in re- 
search and progress in comparative studies. 
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In an abstract of his paper which appeared 
in the meeting program, Dr. Jenny said, 
“The importance of experimental animals in 
medical research is well recognized. In bone 
and joint surgery dogs have played an im- 
portant part in the development of modern 
techniques. Many investigations would be 
greatly strengthened if, after completion of 
the purely experimental stages, they could 
be further pursued in animal patients, be- 
fore they are applied to man. A veterinary 
clinic specializing in the treatment of bone 
and joint injuries could supply ample case 
material for such purposes. The shorter life- 
span of animals and the fact that the veter- 
inarian is free to advise euthanasia make 
clinical studies in animals an extremely use- 
ful link between experimental surgery and 
the clinical application in man. 

“Approximately 350 fractures are treated 
each year at the Veterinary Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Among these 
are many multiple articular injuries which 
would be impossible to mimic experimental- 
ly. Such injuries could provide valuable data 
for comparative studies with identical in- 
juries in man. 

“Principally the same fracture types are 
seen in animals as in man. Comparisons of 
techniques used to immobilize fractures in 
animals and man should, therefore, prove 
mutually stimulating. While it is desirable 
from an economic point of view to rehabil- 
itate the human fracture patient as soon as 
possible, animals must always be made am- 
bulant for the entire period of fracture re- 
pair. The comparative absence of the weight- 
bearing stresses in the light four-legged 
canine patient is more than compen- 
sated for by the enormous engineering prob- 
lems presented by the clumsy bovine and 
the uncooperative equine fracture patient. 
The advances made in the treatment of small 
animal and large animal fractures during the 
last two decades is such that comparisons of 
techniques should prove fruitful.” 

A total of 46 reports were presented at the 
three-day meeting. 


Dr. B. T. Simms Leaves Turkey 


Dr. Bennett T. Simms (AUB ’11) has re- 
tired again. Following a distinguished career 
as a college teacher and leader of veterinary 
research in the USDA, he retired in 1957. 
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Dr. Bennett T. Simms 


He immediately accepted a position with 
the veterinary faculty of Ankara University, 
Ankara, Turkey. He was a member of the 
University of Nebraska Group in Turkey, 
under an International Cooperation Admin- 
istration contract. In this capacity, Dr. 
Simms has continued to serve his fellow men 
and contribute to the furtherance of educa- 
tion and research in the field of veterinary 
science. 

He has come in contact with teachers and 

with a large number of future veterinarians 
of Turkey. By his fresh and stimulating ap- 
proach to the study of animal disease prob- 
lems, including the use of teaching aids, 
specimens, and other materials produced or 
gathered largely through his own efforts, he 
has sharpened the interest of students and 
deepened their spirit of inquiry. He has 
counseled with young staff members and 
helped them with English manuscripts and 
summaries of scientific papers. 
- His counsel on animal disease problems 
has been made available and has been wide- 
ly used in both the veterinary faculty and 
the Turkey Ministry of Agriculture. 

Dr. Simms has worked closely with the 
faculty on its research programs, advising 
staff members on three important projects 
which are supported in part from Public 
Law 480 funds. These have to do with the 
giant liver fluke, Fasciola gigantica, with 
bladder tumors in cattle, and with foot-and- 
mouth disease..He has been engaged active- 
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ly in work on liver flukes. Snail hosts for the 
giant liver fluke have been found in Middle 
Anatolia, which has generally been consid- 
ered outside the normal range of this para- 
site. The work with bladder tumors has the 
active interest of investigators in the United 
States, and foot-and-mouth disease is of 
worldwide interest and concern. Most of the 
work being done in countries other than 
Turkey is with cattle. 

Dr. Simms has been active in working 
with the faculty and with the Ministry of 
Agriculture in the identification of animal 
diseases in the field and in their control. He 
has worked extensively with white muscle 
disease, a recently recognized disease in 
Turkey, and with African horse~sickness, 
which appeared in Turkey in 1960 and 
caused heavy losses. 

Because of his experience and interna- 
tional standing, Dr. Simms has been in a 
unique position to be of service to visitors 
from other countries interested in animal 
disease problems in the Mediterranean area. 
He has participated in a number of interna- 
tional conferences while working in Turkey. 
He has proved himself an excellent example 
of public service at its best. 

s/Marvet Baker, Dean 
Faculty in Turkey 
University of Nebraska 


Third Demonstration Conference Held 
at University of Pennsylvania 


Current research in the health and med- 
ical problems of animals was demonstrated 
Sept. 26, 1961, at the Third Demonstration 
Conference on Diseases of Farm Animals in 
Pennsylvania, sponsored by the University 
of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 

The research demonstrations featured four 
scientific presentations. Following each vet- 
erinarian’s presentation, a physician on the 
University’s School of Medicine faculty 
spoke briefly on related medical problems in 
man. 

The four research demonstration topics 
were: 

“Equine Surgery.” Recent advances were 
described by Dr. Charles W. Baker (UP ’42) 
and Dr. Jacques Jenny (ZUR ’42), who have 
pioneered in joint and abdominal surgical 
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techniques to correct conditions once be- 
lieved hopeless. Typical race horse injuries 
were displayed, as were equine bones and 
joint sections illustrating injuries, diseases, 
and surgical treatment. 

“Radioisotopes in the Study of Metabolic 
Diseases of Cattle.” Emphasis was on ketosis. 
Dr. David S. Kronfeld (QU ’52) made the 
presentation. 

“Reproductive Wastage, Basic Research.” 
Dr. John D. Biggers discussed work under 
way designed to explain why certain pro- 
portion of a female animal’s fertilized eggs 
die. He demonstrated some of the new tech- 
niques being applied to the study of newly 
shed eggs and early embryos. 

“Dwarfism in Cattle.” Two dwarf cattle 
were displayed by Dr. J. Ellis Croshaw 
(COR ’53) who described current studies on 
this disease. It is hoped, Dr. Croshaw said, 
that a test can be developed which will 
identify cows and bulls carrying the re- 
cessive genes which produce drawf offspring. 


Public Health Service Examinations 
Slated 


Competitive examinations for appointment 
of veterinary officers to the regular corps of 
the U.S. Public Health Service will be held 
on Feb. 13 to 15, 1962. 

Appointments provide opportunities for 
career service in clinical medicine, research, 
and public health. They will be made in the 
ranks of assistant and senior assistant, 
equivalent to Navy ranks of Lieutenant 
(j.g.) and Lieutenant, respectively. 

Requirements for both ranks are US. citi- 
zenship, age of at least 21 years, and gradua- 
tion from a recognized school of veterinary 
medicine. For the rank of assistant veter- 
inarian, at least seven years of collegiate and 
professional training and appropriate ex- 
perience are needed. For senior assistant 
veterinarian, an additional three years, for a 
total of at least ten years of collegiate and 
professional training and appropriate ex- 
perience, are required. For appointment to 
the assistant grade, candidates must be un- 
der 23 years of age, for the senior assistant 
grade, under 37. 

Entrance pay for an assistant veterinarian 
with dependents is $6,017 per year; for senior 
assistant veterinarian with dependents, $7,- 
470. Provisions are made for promotions at 


regular intervals. Active duty as a public 
health service officer fulfills the obligations 
of selective service. 

Entrance examinations will include an in- 
terview, physical examination, and compre- 
hensive objective examinations. 

Application forms may be obtained by 
writing to the Surgeon General, Public 
Health (P), Washington 25, D.C. Completed 
forms must be received in the Division of 
Personnel no later than Jan. 5, 1962. 


Dr. M. S. Cover Named Associate 
Dean of Agriculture 


Dr. Morris S. Cover (UP 738) has been 
named associate dean of agriculture at the 
University of Delaware. 

Dr. Cover joined the faculty at the uni- 
versity in 1952. He became chairman and 
professor of animal and poultry science in 
1959. He received his master’s degree while 
serving as an instructor in veterinary medi- 
cine at Kansas State University, and his 
Ph.D. at the University of Illinois in 1952. 


Grant for Electron Microscope 
Awarded to Cornell 


A study of the stomach of the cow being 
carried on at Cornell University has been 
given new support through a grant of $86,- 
969 from the United States Public Health 
Service. The grant, which will cover a three- 
year period, will provide Cornell’s New 
York State Veterinary College with an elec- 
tron microscope. 

The electron microscope, which will 
magnify up to 200,000 times, is to be used in 
investigating evidence of cellular function 
in the ruminant stomach. 

The grant is a continuation of support to 
the study which has been carried on during 
the past three years under the direction of 
Professor Robert E. Habel (OSU ’41), head 
of the Department of Veterinary Anatomy. 
The study is giving special attention to the 
cellular membrane lining the cow’s stomach. 

“The bovine stomach is not only of great 
economic importance, subject to many dis- 
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orders that take a high toll of the profits of 
the milk and beef-producing industries, but 
it is also especially suited to research of 
general biological interest,” declares Dr. 
Habel. “The cells of the lining epithelium are 
easily accessible for the sampling and rapid 
processing required for electron microscopy 
and histochemistry.” 

The environment and the substances ab- 
sorbed by the lining can be altered by chang- 
ing the diet, as when the calf is weaned. The 
substitution of hay or grain for milk has 
been shown to stimulate the growth of papil- 
lae, by associate professor R. G. Warner of 
Cornell’s New York State College of Agri- 
culture, who is collaborating in the study. 
This stimulation is not mechanical but is 
caused by the absorption of the products of 
fermentation of food in the rumen. 


University of Missouri Announces 
Faculty Changes 


Additions to the faculty of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Missouri, 
are: Dr. Raymond W. Loan (WSU ’58), as- 
sistant professor of veterinary bacteriology 
and parasitology; Dr. Edward O. Kearley 
(WSU ’61), instructor in veterinary physi- 
ology and pharmacology; Dr. Arthur W. 
Dobson (ISU ’50), assistant professor in 
veterinary medicine and surgery; and Mr. 
Frank E. Romack, instructor in veterinary 
anatomy. 

Resignations were received from Dr. M. H. 
Wykoff (ISU ’46), assistant professor of 
veterinary anatomy, and Dr. T. A. Farmer 
(COL ’50), assistant professor in veterinary 
medicine and surgery. 


New Mexico V.M.A. Elects New Officers 


New officers of the New Mexico V.M.A., 
elected during the association’s meeting in 
Albuquerque, September 10-12, are: Drs. E. 
BE. Kraus (COL ’32), Clovis, president; J. H. 
McCahon (KSU ’53), Albuquerque, vice- 
president; and E. L. Payne (COL ’51), Al- 
buquerque, secretary-treasurer. 

The business meeting of the convention 
was devoted to a discussion of the new prac- 
tice act being drafted by the association. 
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West Virginia V.M.A. Names 
Veterinarian of the Year 


Dr. Victor H. Miller 
(OSU ’24), Charleston, 
has been named Veteri- 
narian of the Year in 
West Virginia. 

He received his title at 
the annual meeting of 
the West Virginia V.M.A. 
held in Beckley in Sep- 
tember. 

After graduation from 
veterinary college, Dr. 
Miller worked with control of tuberculosis 
in cattle for two years after which he went 
into general practice in Ottawa, Ohio. After 
15 years of general practice, he moved to 
Charleston where he bought an animal hos- 
pital. He operated the hospital for 15 years. 
In 1954, he went into general practice in his 
home on a limited basis. 

He served as president of the West Virginia 
V.M.A. during the years 1946 and 1953 and 
was vice-president in 1952. He was delegate 
for West Virginia to the AVMA conventions 
for eight years from 1952 to 1960. 

Officers of the West Virginia V.M.A. 
elected at the meeting are: Drs. R. H. Frilen 
(OSU ’51), Beckley, president; Thomas P. 
From (GA ’54), Point Pleasant, president- 
elect; and Harry J. Fallon (COR ’38), Hunt- 
ington, secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. V. H. Miller 


Program for High School Students 
Completed at California 


A summer program in microbiology for 
high ability secondary school students was 
offered this past summer at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

The thirty students selected for the pro- 
gram came from Arizona, California, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
The program consisted of formal lectures 
(with emphasis on physiology and metab- 
olism) and laboratory courses in the morn- 
ings, and independent research under fac- 
ulty supervision in the afternoons. Lectures 
were delivered by Dr. A. L. Demain of 
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Merck, Sharp & Dohme Research Labora- 
tories, Rahway, N. J. Evening lectures in the 
humanities, and field trips to points of inter- 
est to microbiologists supplemented the 
course. 

Dr. M. Shifrine, Department of Avian 
Medicine, administered the program. 


New Veterinary Association Formed 


A new veterinary medical association for 
veterinarians practicing in the northwest 
portion of South Carolina has been formed 
recently. 

It will be called the Blue Ridge Veterinary 
Association and will meet bi-monthly on the 
third Tuesday at 7:30 p.m. in Easley, S. Car. 

Officers of the new association are: Drs. 
J. C. Frazier (GA ’52), Greensville, presi- 
dent; George M. Smith (OSU 749), Mauldin, 
vice-president; and D. H. Spearman (GA 
Easley, secretary-treasurer. 


British V.A. Congress Dignitaries 


Dignitaries at the British Veterinary Association 
Congress are shown here. They are (left to right): 
Mr. Sydney Jennings, president of the British V. A. 
and senior !ecturer in veterinary surgery at Glas- 
gow University Veterinary School; Dr. Ronald F. 
Jackson (MSU °40), AVMA representative to the 
Congress; and Mr. A. G. Beynon, president-elect 
of the British V. A. and deputy chief veterinary 
officer, Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
Tolworth, Surrey. The Congress was held in Ox- 
ford, Sept. 3-9, 1961. 700 veterinarians attended. 


Key Personnel Changes Announced 
by USDA 


Dr. C. D. Van 
Houweling 


Dr. F. J. 
Muthern 


Three key appointments in the USDA’s 
regulatory programs have been announced. 

Dr. Robert J. Anderson (TEX ’35) has 
been named USDA Agricultural Research 
Service assistant administrator for regula- 
tory programs. Dr. Anderson succeeds Dr. 
C. D. Van Houweling (ISU ’42), who has 
been named assistant director for regulatory 
activities of USDA’s National Animal Dis- 
ease Laboratory at Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Francis J. Mulhern (AUB ’45), for- 
merly an associate director of the ARS Ani- 
mal Disease Eradication Division, succeeds 
Dr. Anderson as director of the division. 

Dr. Anderson entered USDA service in 
1935 as a field veterinarian with the former 
Bureau of Animal Industry. For five years 
of his field service—1947 to 1951—he served 
as technical and administrative co-director 
of the cooperative Mexican-United States 
foot-and-mouth disease eradication pro- 
gram. He was named assistant chief of the 
bureau in 1953. In 1954, when the bureau 
was incorporated as part of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Dr. Anderson was 
named chief of the Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Branch. When ADE was organized as 
a division in 1957, he was made director. 

Dr. Van Houweling joined USDA in 1954 
as director of ARS livestock regulatory pro- 
grams. He became assistant administrator 
of ARS in 1957. Before entering federal 
service, Dr. Van Houweling was director 
of professional relations and assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the AVMA. He also has 
practiced in Illinois and taught at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Dr. Mulhern has been on USDA’s Ani- 
mal Disease Eradication staff since 1945. In 
addition to work on the Mexican-United 
States foot-and-mouth disease program, he 
was the leader of the federal-state cam- 
paign (1952-1959) in which vesicular ex- 
anthema was eradicated from the United 
States. 
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Dr. E. M. Jones Reassigned 


Dr. Earl M. Jones (AUB ’51) has been 
named assistant chief staff officer, Special 
Diseases Eradication, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA, effective 
June, 1961. He was form- 
erly assistant chief staff 
officer, Screwworm 
Eradication, Washington, 
D: 'G. 

Dr. Jones entered fed- 
eral service in July, 1952, 
with the former Bureau 
of Animal Industry in 
the Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion, and worked in 
Dr. Earl M. Jones Coorgia, Alabama, and 
Florida. He served in Mexico as field veter- 
inarian and later as an area supervisor dur- 
ing the closing months of the Mexico-United 
States foot-and-mouth disease eradication 
program. When he returned from Mexico, he 
served as field veterinarian on the ADE staff 
in Texas. He was then appointed veterin- 
arian, Albuquerque, N. Mex., laboratory 


staff of the Animal Disease and Parasite Re- 
search Division, ARS, where he stayed for 
two and a half years. 

Dr. Jones was reassigned to the Animal 


Disease Eradication Division, Baton Rouge 
La., in April, 1958, as supervisor of the 
screwworm inspection line. Under the su- 
pervision of veterinarians in charge in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Ten- 
nessee, he assisted in establishing the 13 
screwworm inspection stations located along 
the eastern borders of Arkansas and Loui- 
siana. He joined the Washington, D.C., ADE 
staff in June, 1959, as assistant to the chief 
staff officer, Screwworm Eradication, and 
in June, 1960, he was promoted to assistant 
chief staff officer. 


News Brings 


Mid-Coast V.M.A. Elects Officers.—Officers 
were elected at the meeting of the Mid- 
Coast (Calif.) V.M.A. Oct. 5, 1961. They are: 
Drs. Jack McMurray (COL 753), Santa 
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Maria, president; Richard McCapes (COL 
27), San Luis Obispo, vice-president; and 
William Matulich (COL 751), San Luis 
Obispo, secretary-treasurer. 


Northeastern Wisconsin V.M.A. Meets.— 
The 24th annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin V.M.A. was held in Green Bay on 
Sept. 20, 1961. It was attended by 55 veteri- 
narians, Officers elected at the meeting are: 
Drs. Alvin Prather (KSU ’52), Manawa, 
president; James Tomasek (OSU ’54), Omro, 
vice-president; H. R. Trombley (MSU 742), 
Appleton, treasurer; and William Madson 
(CVC ’11), Appleton, secretary. 


Northern Illinois V.M.A. Meets.—The 4ist 
annual fall meeting of the Northern Illinois 
V.M.A. was held in Rockton on Sept. 20, 1961. 
The meeting was attended by 140 veteri- 
narians. Officers elected are: Drs. M. W. 
Moore (ISU ’43), Belvidere, president; M. D. 
Kleckner (ILL ’56), Pearl City, vice- 
president; and H. S. Fike (MSU ’40), Mc- 
Henry, secretary-treasurer. 


Greater St. Louis (Mo.) V.M.A. Holds Semi- 
nar.—The Greater St. Louis V.M.A. spon- 
sored a seminar on aseptic surgery on the 
evenings of Oct. 11 and 18, 1961. A physician 
who has specialized in aseptic techniques in 
surgery presented the program. 

This association is also sponsoring a pro- 
gram which provides dog guides with free 
veterinary service. The service is being of- 
fered through the Lions Club. People that 
own the dogs are furnished with cards to be 
presented to veterinarians when treatment 
is necessary. Records are being kept of all 
such services rendered so that a report can 
be compiled at the end of the year. 


Central Florida V.M.A. Elects Officers.— 
Officers elected at a recent meeting of the 
Central Florida V.M.A. are: Drs. Jimmy R. 
Peacock (AUB ’58), Winter Garden, presi- 
dent; J. Brannen Murphy (AUB ’53), Alta- 
monte Springs, vice-president; and William 
L. Sippel (UP 40), Kissimmee, secretary. 

Dr. Dwight Lichty (TEX ’44), public 
health veterinarian with the Palm Beach 
County Health Department spoke at the 
meeting on the role of the veterinarian in 
the case of atomic attack. He told the group 
that veterinarians are in group I of the al- 
lied medical professions that will be called 
upon to help physicians. 
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Uetornary Military News 


Lt. Col. A. L. Hogge Honored in Panama 


Lt. Col. Arthur L. Hogge, Jr. (TEX ’44), 
former chief of the U.S. Army Mission to 
Panama and veterinary advisor to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Commerce and Indus- 
tries, has been presented a certificate of 
merit by the Panamanian Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association for his “beneficial work” 
with the association. 

The certificate was presented to him dur- 
ing a dinner given in his honor by the asso- 
ciation. It was conferred upon him “for his 
accomplishments in benefit of the veterinary 
medical profession of Panama during his 
three years as veterinary advisor to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and In- 
dustries.” 

Colonel Hogge also was decorated by the 
Panamanian government with the “Orden 
de Vasco Nunez de Balboa, in the grade of 
“Gran Oficial.” 

Certificates of appreciation and gratitude 
were also received by Colonel Hogge from 
Instituto de Fomento Economico and Aso- 
ciacion Nacional de Ganaderos. 

The Army Commendation Medal was pre- 
sented to him by Major Gen. Theodore F. 
Bogart, commanding general, U.S. Army 
Caribbean, upon his departure for his new 
assignment to Fort Detrick, Md. 


Veterinarian Assigned to Walter Reed 
Laboratory 


Captain Alan D. Stevens (COR ’47) was 
recently assigned to Walter Reed Army In- 
stitute of Research, Washington, D.C. He 
will work in the laboratory of the veterinary 
division. He entered the Army in November, 
1950. 


Dr. C. M. Lang Assigned to Walter Reed 


First Lieutenant Carol Max Lang (ILL 
61) has been assigned to Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, Washington, D.C., as 
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a laboratory animal veterinarian. He re- 
ported there from Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


State Board £xaminations 


MARYLAND—Feb. 5-6, 1962. College Park, Md., 8 a.m. 
Application deadline Feb. 1, 1962. Dr. Harold S. Gober, 
Secretary, 5400 Park Heights, Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 


NEVADA—Jan. 7-9, 1962, Las Vegas, Nev. Dr. John L. 
O’Harra, Secretary, 350 Capitol Hill Ave., P.O. Box 
1209, Reno, Nev. 


TEXAS—Feb. 3-5, 1962, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Completed application must be received by Board 30 
days prior to examination date. Mr. T. D. Weaver, 
Executive Secretary, 207 Capital National Bank Bldg., 
Austin 1, Texas. 


Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


C. W. Adams, 71, of Concordia, Kan., died 
after a heart attack Sept. 18, 1961. 
Dr. Adams was retired. 


Benjamin H. Bramson, 75, of Rockville, 
Ind., died Aug. 25, 1961. 

Dr. Bramson had served as Parke Coun- 
ty (Ind.) coroner for 14 years. He was also 
a meat inspector for the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry. 


*T. O. Brandenburg (COR ’13), 71, Med- 
ford, Ore., died Aug. 27, 1961. 

Dr. Brandenburg had been state veter- 
inarian in North Dakota for 29 years from 
1932 until 1960. When he retired he moved 
from Bismarck, N. Dak., to Medford, Ore. 
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*Walter H. Beck (OSU ’08), New Port 
Rickey, Fla., died Aug. 4, 1961. 

Dr. Beck had worked for the USDA for 
43 years when he retired in 1951. At that 
time he was assistant inspector in charge at 
Lansing, Mich. He was an honor roll mem- 
ber of the AVMA. 


Norman C. Craig (GWU ’14), 74, Holly- 
wood, Pa., died Sept. 19, 1961. 

Dr. Craig was a former city veterinarian 
and food inspector in Lancaster, Pa. He 
had been ill for the past five years. 


I. C. Gauntt (AUB ’15), Jasper, Ala., died 
July 20, 1961. 

Dr. Gauntt was a general practitioner. He 
went to Jasper in 1938 to work with the 
Walker County Health Department, entered 
private practice there in 1940, and retired 
in 1959. 


Samuel E. Grove (TEX ’32), 52, Fort 
Worth, Texas, died Aug. 16, 1961, of a heart 
attack. 

Dr. Grove was a federal meat inspector. 
His father, Dr. J. S. Grove (ONT ’92) is a 
veterinarian in Fort Worth. 


*C. G. Hanna (ISU 737), 49, Scranton, 
Iowa, died Sept. 7, 1961. 

Dr. Hanna was a general practitioner. His 
brother, Dr. Harvey E. Hanna (ISU ’42), 
Springville, Iowa, is also a veterinarian. 


*C. C. Hisel (KCV 16), Oklahoma City, 
Okla., died Aug. 29, 1961. 

Dr. Hisel, a general practitioner, was a 
past vice president of the AVMA and a past 
president of the Oklahoma V.M.A. He was 
Oklahoma state veterinarian from 1926 to 
1938. 


R. J. Hock, 69, Tell City, Ind., died of cor- 
onary occlusion Sept. 7, 1961. 

Dr. Hock entered the Army Veterinary 
Corps during World War I. In 1919 he was 
sent to Tientsin, China, and remained there 
after the war, maintaining a practice with 
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both the French and British armies from 
1922 to 1941. He returned to the United 
States in 1954. 


*Emory G. Hughes (ISU ’34), 49, Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., died Sept. 17, 1961. 
Dr. Hughes was a general practitioner. 


T. J. Lindgren (STJ ’16), 77, Edgar, Neb., 
died Aug. 22, 1961. 

Dr. Lindgren had practiced in the Edgar 
community for 45 years. 


M. J. Luster (KCV ’17), 72, Clarksdale, 
Miss., died March 29, 1961. 

Dr. Luster was a general practitioner. He 
served his city as a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and as city sanitary and meat 
inspector. He served on the Veterinary Ex- 
amining Board in Mississippi and was county 
dairy inspector. 


Elmer A. Maier (TEX ’32), Fort Worth, 
Texas, died Aug. 13, 1961. 
Dr. Maier was a federal meat inspector. 


Ray Matkin (KCV ’14), a Rockport, Mo., 
general practitioner died recently. 


*John W. McCullough (UP ’23), 65, Han- 
over, Pa., died Sept. 4, 1961. 

Dr. McCullough worked for the public 
health department of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


*L. A. Norget (GR ’11), 76, Henrietta, 
N.Y., died July 25, 1961. 
Dr. Norget was a general practitioner. 


C. A. Parkinson (ONT ’14), 79, Owosso, 
Mich., died Sept. 12, 1961. 

Dr. Parkinson had practiced in Owosso 
since 1914. He was also the owner of two 
large dairy farms in the county and a mem- 
ber of the National Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation. 
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Student Loan Fund 


The Student Loan Fund maintained by 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA is as 
old as the Auxiliary itself—the fund origi- 
nated when the Auxiliary was organized in 
1917. But in the beginning, it was not de- 
signed as a Student Loan Fund. When the 
Auxiliary organized, a fund was established 
to assist needy families, widows, and or- 
phans of veterinarians who were in the 
service during World War I. But by 1920, 
three years later, there were no demands 
upon this account, and it had grown to total 
$450. 

To put this money to use, on Aug. 23, 
1920, in Columbus, Ohio, the Auxiliary for- 
mulated the Student Loan Fund. One year 
later, on Sept. 6, 1921, at Denver, Colo., the 
project was accepted and the constitution 
was amended to read “The object of the 
Auxiliary should include a loan fund to be 
used for the assistance of needy veterinary 
students.” This plan received the approval 
of the AVMA and the deans of the veteri- 
nary colleges throughout the country. The 
first loan was granted to an Ohio State 
senior during the 1921-1922 school year. 

From this time on, the Student Loan Fund 
activities have grown and become one of the 
most important projects of the Auxiliary. 
From 1921 to the present, the Auxiliary has 
assisted many young men to complete their 
veterinary educations by offering this finan- 
cial aid in times of personal emergency. 
Working capital has grown from a modest 
beginning to approximately $25,000. 

The procedure for disbursing these funds 
is basically the same now as it was in the 
beginning except the amount of the loans 
has been increased and the interest rate has 
been lowered. Loans are made to selected 
senior, junior, and graduate students in vet- 
erinary medicine at accredited veterinary 
colleges in the United States and Canada. 
Seniors have priority. An applicant must 
submit two faculty recommendations, one 
from the dean and one from one of the 
student chapter advisors of his school. He 
must also be a citizen of the United States 
or Canada. The maximum amount of a loan 
to any one applicant is $500. 
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Grows and Serves 


The loan is made on a notarized promis- 
sory note at 2% interest per annum. The 
note must be signed by two financially re- 
sponsible endorsers. Senior and graduate 
students must repay $250 of the principal 
two years from the date of the origin of the 
note and the remainder one year later. 
Junior students have three years before the 
first principal payment is due. 

Each year this revolving fund has grown. 
The low interest, of course, helps to add a 
little to the fund but it has increased mostly 
from the amounts the Auxiliary has added 
each year and from the contributions of 
constituent and regional auxiliaries. A me- 
morial fund has been established whereby 
constituent auxiliaries and friends or rela- 
tives of deceased veterinarians or deceased 
wives of veterinarians may contribute to 
the Student Loan Fund in memory of the 
deceased. 

During the 1961-1962 school year the 
Auxiliary hopes to have approximately $16,- 
000 available for loan. Part of this will come 
from the repayment of present loans and 
part from contributions. The Auxiliary has 
budgeted $1,500 from the current year’s in- 
come, but the greatest amount of help will 
be $5,000 which the Auxiliary voted to trans- 
fer from the savings account to the loan 
fund on a demand note at no interest. 

Throughout the history of the program, 
there have been more requests for loans 
than there are funds available. During the 
1960-1961 school year the Auxiliary made 
15 loans, but more than twice that number 
had to be refused because of lack of funds. 
Through letters received from the men who 
have been granted loans, it is known that 
in many instances even the small amount of 
$500 means the difference between a student 
leaving school temporarily or graduating 
with his class. Borrowers continually ex- 
press appreciation for this assistance. 

Plans calls for adding to the Student Loan 
Fund as fast as money is available. The 
Auxiliary shall continue working to main- 
tain and expand this iraportant project. 

Mrs. A. M. Smmpson 
vice president for publications 
Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA 
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germicide 
in 
aerosol form 


Zephiran is now available in a convenient aerosol 
spray for fast, even application. It is useful in surgi- 
cal and office procedures as well as in field practice 
for disinfection of the skin and as a first-aid measure 
in abrasions and lacerations. This spray assures 
quick over-all disinfection with Zephiran, long known 
for its thoroughness and safety of action. 


(BRAND OF BERZALKONIUM, AB CHLORIDE, REFINES), TRADEMARK REG. U. PAT. OFF. 


CHLORIDE 


Available: Zephiran Chloride Spray, Tinted Tincture 


1:750. Each aerosol plastic bottle contains 180 e, 
. OZ. 


Note: Zephiran Chloride Aqueous Solution is still 
available for use on widely denuded tissue surfaces, 
and on mucous membranes or areas near mucosa. 
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PREVIEW 


Diamond Laboratories is pleased to open 


"preview of products to come within the — 
next few months. The impressive list 
of products can play an important 
part in your practice in 1962. 


REStaRcH 
CONFIDENTIAL 
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1. TAYLOR TEST KIT 2. CERTIGEN 


A simple, inexpensive kit for the diagnosis A new multicell tissue culture hog 

of hog cholera. Heralded as a significant cholera vaccine offering the highest po- 

research contribution. tency of any hog cholera vaccine ever 
marketed. 


3. ANATEST KIT 4.T.C.D. 


A kit for the simple diagnosis of an- 
aplasmosis — significant advancement 


A new canine distemper vaccine of ferret 
tissue culture origin, bearing Diamond’s 
a7 Ss a7 
° P CERTIGARD Standard potency. 


5. INACTISOL 6. QUADRAVACG 


A new inactivating agent for biologicals 


that offers up to 50% greater antigenic Rineignet . 
potency. Another significant step in bining in one effective 2cc dose protec- 


Diamond’s program to improve the tion against canine distemper, infec- 
length of immunity in killed antigen tious hepatitis, Leptospira canicola and 
products. icterohemorrhagiae in dogs. 


7. CANIJECT 


A new tailor-made injectable complexed 
iron with the Vitamin B complex for 
small animals. 


A new tissue culture vaccine, now com- 


Research accomplishments are not an accident at Diamond. They are 
the results of long range programs, based on the needs of the profession. 
For instance, Diamond’s research teams have programed and developed 
continual improvements in killed antigen products. First NEOJEL® was 
discovered as an adjuvant that offers longer immunity, smaller dosage 
and superior toleration. Then Diamond’s CERTIGARD Standard pro- 
gram was inaugurated to assure the practicing veterinarian of continual 
high quality. Now with the development of INACTISOL, which provides 
up to 50% greater antigenic potency, it becomes apparent that better 
quality products are becoming available to the profession through 
Diamond research. 


Whenever you use Diamond products you can be assured of high quality 
. . . through research. 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


first in progress . . . through research 
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dietary food 
for 
the nutritional 
needs of dogs 
suffering emaciation 


or 


post-surgical 
depletion 


A "PRESCRIPTION DIET" 
® 


SOLD ONLY TO 
GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, HILL PACKING COMPANY, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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THREE 1961 BOOKS 


Schalm — Veterinary Hematology 


By OSCAR W. SCHALM, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Professor of Clinical Pathology, University of California 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Davis 


(\\e" Blood morphology in health and disease is presented here for the dog, cat, cow, sheep, 

* \ goat, horse and pig. Normal values in each animal species is followed by a presenta- 
\.: tion of fundamental concepts of the responses of both erythrocytic and leukocytic 

{Joo cell series to various disease processes. Interpretation of the changes in the blood 


picture in disease is dealt with in detail. 


New. 386 Pages. 24 Illus. and 10 Plates. 58 Tables. $9.50 


Carlson — Veterinary Radiology 


by WILLIAM D. CARLSON, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 
Radiologist, College of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 


\\e State University, Fort Collins 

\ Large and small animal radiology is presented fully in this well-illustrated work. 
2 oo Part I, Radiographic Principles, includes positioning, dark room procedures, equip- 
\5 ment, density, contrast, etc. Part II, Atlas of Radiographic Pathology, gives the patho- 


logical anatomy which is radiographically demonstrable. Part III, Radiation Therapy 
and Nuclear Medicine features basic fundamentals. Nuclear medicine is discussed 
briefly. 


New. 474 Pages, 7” x 10”. 1091 Illus. on 592 Figs., 1 in Color. $18.50 


Smith & Jones — Veterinary Pathology 


By HILTON A. SMITH, and THOMAS C. JONES, 
D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. B.S., D.V.M. 
Research Associate, Baylor University Pathologist, Angell Memorial 
\ College of Medicine; Animal Hospital, Boston; 
n Lecturer (Pathology), Clinical Associate in Pathology, 
University of Texas Medical Branch Harvard Medical School 


of the new text includes — feline viral rhinotracheitis, bovine vulvo-vaginitis, z’darer 
disease of horses, parakeratosis of the rumen, equine pulmonary habronemiasis, sper- 
matic granuloma, fibrinoid degeneration, megoesophagus, megacolon, winter dysen- 
tery, hemorrhagic enteritis of grown dogs, vitamin-E deficiency of cats, rupture of 
the round ligament of bovines, etc. 


New 2nd Edition. 1068 Pages, 7” x 10”. 763 Illustrations 
on 338 Figures and 12 in Color on 2 Plates. $17.50 


Washington A 5 i G R Philadelphia 6 
Square & Pennsylvania 


JI.A.V.M.A, 12-61 


 Aitie" This new edition contains much new, revised and rewritten material. Just a portion 
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f Saf A healthy animal, a happy owner—the goals in your small animal practice— 
or rapl can now be more consistently, effectively and rapidly realized with new 


recover DANTAFUR oral suspension. Acute and chronic urinary tract infections often 
v show marked clinical improvement within 7 to 14 days. In canine tracheo- 
t bronchitis (“kennel cough’), coughing and retching are sup- 
n urinary rac pressed usually within 5 days, in some cases within 48 hours. 

A new concentrated oral dosage form of nitrofurantoin, DANTAFUR pro- 


s 
infection vides: bactericidal effectiveness against a wide range of gram-negative and 


and canine gram-positive pathogens # minimal development of resistant organisms 


= rapid rate of absorption and excretion # therapeutic response even in 

f h b h iti the presence of blood and pus in urinary infections 

rac eo ronce 1S a palatable liquid convenience of administration. 
For best results, administer medication every 8 hours. 

SUPPLIED: DANTAFUR oral suspension veterinary, 15 mg. nitrofurantoin per cc., bottle of 1 liter. 

Also available: FURADANTIN® (brand of nitrofurantoin) Ora-Bols® Veterinary, 50 mg. nitrofurantoin 

in an excipient containing dextrose, bottle of 100, scored, 50 mg. Ora-Bols. FURADANTIN Tablets 


Veterinary, bottles of 100, scored, 10 mg., and 50 mg. tablets. Available from your professional 
veterinary distributor. Complete information on package or available on 


® request. Ora-Bols is the Eaton trademark for small, bolus-shaped tablets. 
EATON LABORATORIES 
Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company 


ORAL SUSPENSION VETERINARY %ORWICH, NEW YORK 


for a wider spectrum 


Longicil 


combining 


long acting 


benzathine penicillin g 


rapidly absorbed Procaine penicillin g 


Dihydrostreptomycin sul- 
fate, 250 mg. per cc. Indi- 
cated for diseases caused 
by such gram-positive and 
-negative bacterial species as: 


Corynebacterium pyogenes 

Micrococcus pyogenes 
var. aureus 

Escherichia coli 

Pasteurella septica 

Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae 

Salmonella species 


Also effective in controlling 
secondary infections ac- 
companying viral diseases. 


WARNING: Not for use in animals 
producing milk, since this will 
result in contamination of the milk. 


Benzathine penicillin G, 
150,000 units per cc. Sup- 
plies prolonged blood levels 
in cattle, sheep, swine, dogs 
and turkeys. In adequate 
levels is effective against 
most strains of streptococci, 
staphylococci, corynebac- 
teria, leptospira, Bacillus 
anthracis, and Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae. 


An 


Procaine penicillin G, 
150,000 units percc. Rapid- 
ly absorbed. Produces high- 
er initial levels during the 
first 12 to 24 hours. 


for intramuscular injection only. 


Recommended dosages: Large animals, 2 cc. per 150 Ib. 
bodyweight; dogs, 1 cc. per 10 Ib.; poultry, 0.5 cc. per 
5 Ib. Follow directions in package insert. 50 cc. vial. 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES *« FORT DODGE, IOWA 


FORT DODGE 
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Effect of Convalescent Canine 
Immune Plasma, Vaccines, and Antibiotics on 
Mortality in a Contaminated Environment 


Paul E Zollman, D.V.M. 


SEVERAL PROBLEMS peculiar to the labora- 
tory kennels at the Mayo Clinic have been 
encountered in the processing of dogs for 
experimental use. First, a supply of new 
dogs flows daily into the infectious disease 
kennels. Second, these dogs are primarily 
from rural areas, and less than 10% have 
had any vaccinations. Third, except for 
nursing pups, which are placed in isolation, 
these dogs are housed in individual cages 
and allowed to exercise daily with all dogs 
in the infectious disease wards. Finally, 
approximately 75% of new dogs must be 
acclimatized for long-term experimentation. 
This last problem implies that dogs must 
develop a high degree of immunity to ken- 
nel infections, be conditioned to caging, 
and be accustemed to the laboratory diet. 


Development of Present Techniques 


The primary objective of the study re- 
ported here was to seek better techniques 
for immunizing new dogs entering the 
laboratory kennels. Prior to June, 1954, 
immune plasma was used in routine pro- 
phylaxis of new dogs. This plasma came 
from large donor dogs kept in wards ad- 
jacent to the infectious disease rooms. Pre- 
viously, these donors had been caged in 
the infectious disease rooms for three to 
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Plasma, 


six weeks. Then, they were used as donors 
for two or more years. 

Blood was collected from each dog at 
four-week intervals, A total of 300 ml. of 
whole blood was drawn from the jugular 
vein and treated with 0.25 Gm. of sodium 
citrate per 100 ml. of blood. This whole 
blood was centrifuged to remove the 
erythrocytes. The resultant plasma was 
refrigerated and used within 7 to 14 days 
at a dose of 2 ml. per kilogram of body 
weight to a total maximum of 25 ml. 

After a particularly high mortality rate 
in March, April, and May, 1954, it was 
decided to attempt to produce and use con- 
valescent plasma. One investigator has 
stated that the treatment of viral diseases 
with serum has been restricted mainly to 
the use of convalescent serum or gamma 
globulin to prevent or lessen the severity 
of an attack.- Others stated that some pa- 
tients may acquire active immunity as well 
as passive immunity with gamma globulin 
if doses less than those required for com- 
plete protection were used.* Attenuated in- 
fections with the development of persistent 
active immunity have been observed by 
these authors in patients with measles, in- 
fectious viral hepatitis and, perhaps, 
poliomyelitis. They indicated the useful- 
ness of gamma globulin in the prophylaxis 
and treatment of a variety of specific bac- 
terial infections.® 
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TABLE 1—Mortality Rates for All New Dogs of All 
Ages; Immune Plasma, Killed and Live Attenuated 
Distemper Vaccines, and Temporary Isolation 
Were Used Through 1954. Convalescent Plasma 
Was Given Prophylactically Starting in 1955. 
Tetracycline Was Given to Sick Dogs Beginning 


with 1956 
Deaths 

Year (No.) (%) 
1949 318 33.0 
1950 210 23.0 
1951 254 22.0 
1952 374 31.0 
1953 308 30.0 
1954 314 23.0 
1955 163 10.2 
1956 115* 6.0 
1957 81 4.4 
1958 52 4.1 
1959 38 2.6 
1960 48 2.65 

*Nine deaths subsequent to collection of blood for 


convalescent plasma are included. 


Hyperimmune or _ convalescent-phase 
gamma globulin has been especially useful 
in the control of general vaccinia and its 
complications, in the prevention of orchitis 
associated with mumps, and in the pro- 
phylaxis of pertussis. It should prove to 
be more consistently potent than ordinary 
gamma globulin in the prevention of Ger- 
man measles. 

It has been shown that serum from per- 
sons with acute active infections from 
various causes is bactericidal for certain 
strains of beta-hemolytic streptococci and 
that this property subsides shortly after 
symptoms disappear.‘ It has also been dem- 
onstrated that the serum of animals with 
acute abscesses contains globulins that 
promote leukocytosis. The “C” carbohy- 
drate of pneumococci is found in the alpha- 
globulin fraction of the plasma, and it 
increases during the height of acute in- 
fectious diseases; this carbohydrate has 
the ability to stimulate production of anti- 
bodies against pneumococci.® 

Our production of convalescent plasma 
was similar to that of immune plasma. 
However, instead of using specified donors, 
we collected blood from 8 to 12 convalesc- 


TABLE 2—Decreased Mortality Rates for New 
Dogs, 2 to 6 Months Old. Use of Live Attenuated 
Distemper Vaccine Was Instituted in 1954, Isola- 
tion in 1955 


Deaths 

Year Total No. dogs (No.) (%) 
1953 82 40 48.8 
1954 94 26 Pe Be | 
1955 107 7 6.5 
1956 162 13 8.0 
1957 186 5 2.7 
1196 


ing dogs that had had clinical signs of 
illness five: to ten days previously. These 
dogs had to have been in the infectious 
disease wards for more than 21 days. They 
also had to appear healthy and to have a 
normal body temperature at the time blood 
was to be collected. Whole blood was drawn 
from the jugular vein in a volume of 10 
ml, per kilogram of body weight. This blood 
was citrated, centrifuged to remove the 
erythrocytes, and then pooled and stored 
in a refrigerator for us. within the next 
two weeks. After blood was collected, the 
convalescent dogs were given a hematinic 
solution. Withdrawal of more than 10 ml. 
of blood per kilogram and without supple- 
mentation with a hematinic may cause 
death. 

Each new dog was given this convalescent 
plasma in a dose of 2 ml. per kilogram of 
body weight to a total maximum of 25 ml. 
Since the plasma was given subcutaneously, 
it was not necessary to remove the fibrin. 
Convalescent whole blood was given in- 
travenously with the same results; however, 
infused erythrocytes occasionally interfered 
with the ability of the recipient animal to 
become a blood donor. 

In our experience, it takes a dog three 
to six weeks to condition itself to its new 
environment. To assist the dog in adjust- 
ing to the stress of this new habitat, we 
give it convalescent plasma on arrival, Spe- 
cial attention is given to the diet. Milk 
and meat are added to commercial dog food 
to stimulate the appetite. The dog is in- 
spected and treated for external and in- 
ternal parasites. Attention is given to any 
abnormality. As the dog passes through 
this quarantine period of three to six weeks, 


his health and well-being are observed 
closely. Antibiotics are given when indi- 
cated. 
Results 


The mortality rate at the Mayo Clinic 
kennels for all new dogs of all ages from 
1949 through 1960 is shown (Table 1). 
From October, 1949, to February, 1952, a 
total of 626 new dogs were placed in tempo- 
rary isolation prior to being caged in an in- 
fectious disease ward. Use of immune plas- 
ma and killed and live attenuated distemper 
vaccines, along with temporary isolation, 
were prophylactive measures used through 
1954. Penicillin, streptomycin, and fluids 
were used routinely as therapeutic agents 
during this period. Convalescent plasma 
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TABLE 3—Mortality Rates of Controlled Groups of Dogs Showing Relationship to Prophylaxis 
and Treatment* 


Treatment _(%) 
Immune plasma, 67 35.3 
penicillin, 
streptomycin, 
fluids. 
Immune plasma. 


Total No. dogs Prophylaxis 


Immune plasma only. 


Immune plasma and 
formalized distemper vaccine. 
Immune plasma on arrival. 
Immune plasma on arrival 
and repeated in 7 days. 
Convalescent plasma only. 
Convalescent plasma only. 


None. 
None. 


None. 
Tetracycline 
(capsules > . 


Convalescent plasma only. Tetracycline 


Convalescent plasma only. 


1959 


1960 1,097 


Convalescent plasma only. 


Convalescent plasma only. 


(soluble 
powder). 
Tetracycline 
(soluble 
powder). 
Tetracyclin 
(soluble 
powder). 
Tetracycline 
(soluble 
powder). 


*Dogs sick on arrival and dogs used within the first 14 days are excluded from this table. 


was given as a prophylactic measure con- 
sistently starting in 1958. From 1956 
through 1960, tetracycline was administered 
routinely once daily to sick dogs. Other 
antibiotics and fluids were used on occa- 
sion. Improvements in prophylaxis and 
treatment have reduced the mortality rate 
from 33.0% in 1949 to 2.65% in 1960. 

The value of isolation along with the 
use of attenuated live-virus distemper vac- 
cine is shown (Table 2); the mortality 
rate for pups, 2 to 6 months old, decreased 
from 48.8% in 1953, with no _ isolation, 
to 2.7% in 1957, with isolation. None of 
the pups were held in isolation in 1953, 
and only about 50% were isolated in 1954. 


TABLE 4—Primary Necropsy Findings in New 
Hemorrhagic Enteritis in Spite 
1956 


Findings “1955 


Encephalitis é 13 
Chorea 


Pneumonia 
Edema of lung 


Ae 


Pleural exudate 

Pericarditis 

Valvular 
endocarditis 

Diaphragmatic 
hernia 


Hemorrhagic 
intestine 


Hookworm 
disease 


Intussusception 
Icterus 
Hepatitis 
Nephritis 
Merritis 
Trauma 
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These animals were given immune plasma 
or killed and attenuated live distemper vac- 
cines. However, an increased demand for 
pups, to be used in long-term work, led 
to isolation of all these animals in 1955 
through 1957. On arrival, these pups were 
given an attenuated live distemper vaccine 
and held in isolation for three weeks. With 
the apparent value of convalescent plasma 
established, we were able to omit isolation 
and decrease the number of distemper 
vaccinations in 1958 through 1960. Since 
1957, all weaned pups have entered the 
infectious disease kennels and have been 
handled in the same manner as the older 
dogs. Approximately 25 of these pups were 


Dogs. There Was a Reduction in Pneumonia and 
of Increased Acclimation of Dogs 


No. of dogs 
1957 1958 
9 
1 
33 
4 
3 
0 


0 


= om 8 


| 


— 
1952 

01 
29.6 
1957 
1,159 102 11.2 
br 
1959 
> 
13 4 
29 1 
22 
10 16 25 

19 
> 15 
1 9 
4 2 2 
= 12 2 
4 10 

Ae 


TABLE 5—Histologic Evidence of Viral Inclusion Bodies for Distemper and Infectious Canine 
Hepatitis in Specimens of Tissue from the Bladder, Kidneys, Lungs, and Liver. All Were Stained 
with Hematoxylin and Eosin 


Distemper virus 
Positive 
(No.) 


1953 137 23 
1954 R4 9 
1955 $7 7 
1956 5 
1957 3 
1958 & 3 
1959 6 
1960 8 


Year Dogs examined 


given attenuated live-virus vaccines against 
distemper and infectious hepatitis each 
vear as an added safety measure. 

The relationship of the mortality rate 
to the kind of prophylaxis and treatment 
used is shown (Table 3). Use of attenuated 
live-virus distemper vaccines does not ap- 
pear in this table, since the value of such 
agents has been proved disappointing when 
they are given to animals entering a con- 
taminated environment.! Dogs sick on ar- 
rival and dogs used within the first 14 
days for acute procedures were not in- 
cluded. 

As a result of the use of convalescent 
plasma without antibiotics in 1955 and 
with tetracycline since 1956, the mortality 
rate was reduced from 11.2% in 1955 to 
3.2% in 1960. In 1956, tetracycline was 
given at the rate of 250 mg. per day when 
a dog became sick. However, with sub- 
sequent use of the soluble powder, the 
dose was increased to 400 to 500 mg. per 
day. 

Necropsies were performed on new dogs 
that died during the period from 1954 
through 1960. The primary findings are 
given (Table 4). Of particular importance 
are the incidences of encephalitis and of 
pneumonia and other thoracic diseases. 
Microscopic findings were used to sub- 
stantiate clinical and gross pathologic find- 
ings in encephalitis, hepatitis, and nephri- 
tis. With the routine prophylaxis of con- 
valescent plasma in 1955, pneumonia and 
hemorrhagic enteritis were reduced by two 
thirds from the previous year. This reduc- 
tion occurred with an increased number 
of dogs being acclimated. Hookworm dis- 
ease implies that the dog was severely in- 
fected with hookworms from pylorus to 
rectum. Incidental findings included several 
benign and malignant neoplasms, urinary 
calculi, cystic kidneys, pyelonephritis, 
heartworm infection, cystitis, abscessed 
prostate, and ascites. 

Data on the presence of inclusion bodies 
associated with distemper virus and the 
virus of infectious canine hepatitis are 
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Virus of 
infectious canine hepatitis 
Positive 


Dogs examined (No.) 
76 
55 


given (Table 5). The proportion of speci- 
mens that had inclusion bodies of distem- 
per virus decreased from 16.8% in 1953 
to 5.20% in 1957 and then increased to 
17.0% in 1960. The proporiion of speci- 
mens that had inclusion bodies of the 
virus of infectious canine hepatitis ranged 
from none to 6.5° over the eight-year 


period. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Convalescent plasma has proved superior 
to vaccination and immune plasma in the 
laboratory kennels at the Mayo Clinic. The 
mortality rate for new dogs decreased 
from 35.3% in 1952 to 11.2% in 1955. The 
therapeutic use of tetracycline further de- 
creased the mortality rate to 3.1% in 1959 
and 3.2% in 1960. 

It is believed that the value of convales- 
cent plasma depends on the constant in- 
flux of new dogs into a contaminated en- 
vironment. Each new dog assists in main- 
taining surroundings suitable for the 
production of convalescent plasma by in- 
troducing one or more pathogens to the 
surroundings or perpetuating diseases al- 
ready present in the area. 
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North American Blastomycosis in a Dog 


T. A. Rude, Jr., V.M.D., and R. Van Prooien, D.V.M. 


NorTH American blastomycosis, caused by 
Blastomyces dermatitidis, has been reported 
in dogs in the Middle West.: Another case 
was reported in southern Wisconsin in 
1958.2 

This report describes a case which was 
referred to the Central Animal Diagnostic 
Laboratory in Madison on April 13, 1961.* 


History 


A male Golden Labrador Retriever, born 
in Chicago, Ill., on June 6, 1954, was 
brought to northern Wisconsin as a young 
pup and stayed in that vicinity for the 
remainder of his life. 

Early clinical signs of illness occurred in 
the fall of 1960 when the dog developed a 
cough. The dog apparently recovered and 
was in fair condition until Dec. 23, 1960. 
At this time, the right mandibular lymph 
nodes became swollen. The dog was treated 
with penicillin, streptomycin, and a cor- 


tisone preparation until the swelling sub- 
sided on Dec. 30, 1960. 

From January until April 1961, the dog’s 
general condition rapidly deteriorated. He 


became emaciated, developed a_ severe 
dyspnea, and the cough returned. During 
the three weeks prior to euthanasia on 
April 12, 1961, the cough became more 
pronounced and the body temperature 
ranged from 102.5 F. to 104.5 F. 


Necropsy 


Gross Pathologic Findings——Numerous 
firm, yellow nodules were present through- 
out the lungs, and there was extensive con- 
solidation. Similar nodules were found in 
the mediastinal lymph nodes, and a nodular 
lesion was observed on the surface of the 
liver; also, a skin abscess was apparent on 
a front leg. 


Dr. Rude is a diagnostician with the Central An‘mal 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Wisconsin State Department of 
Agriculture, Madison, and Dr. Van Prooien is a general 
practitioner in Hazelhurst, Wis. 

The tissue sections were prepared by Mr. Carl Engel 
of the Central Animal Diagnostic Laboratory, Madison. 
Dr. Robert W. Menges conducted the fluorescent antibody 
examination. 

*Dr. Van Prooien. 
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Microscopic Pathologic Findings.—Tis- 
sue sections of the lungs and liver were 
processed and stained with periodic acid- 
Schiff and hematoxylin and eosin. 

An examination of the nodular pulmo- 
nary lesions disclosed the presence of nu- 
merous spherical, double-contoured, yeast- 
like bodies. Most of these cells were free, 
but some were within macrophages. An 
occasional single budding cell was noticed 
and large numbers of polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes were present. Alveoli bordering 
the lesions were filled with inflammatory 
cells, macrophages, and cellular debris, as 
well as yeastlike cells. 

The nodular liver lesion also contained 
these yeastlike bodies, many of which 
appeared to be phagocytized by Kupffer’s 
cells. There were numerous polymorpho- 
nuclear leukocytes, and the hepatic cords 
were completely obliterated within the 
borders of the lesion. 


The case history and gross and micro- 
scopic observations indicated that the dog 
had been affected with North American 
blastomycosis. The appearance of the yeast- 
like bodies found on microscopic examina- 
tion of the tissues corresponded with the 
description of B. dermatitidis.** 

Sections of the liver and lungs were sent 
to the U.S. Public Health Service, Com- 
municable Disease Center, Kansas City 
Field Station, Kansas City, Kan. There it 
was confirmed, through the use of the 
fluorescent antibody technique and mouse 
inoculation, that the organism was B. 
dermatitidis. 
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Discussion 
- 
a 


Surgical Treatment of a Paravaginal 


Cyst in a Dog 


Robert S. Brodey, D.V.M., M.Sc. (V.S.), and Virginia D. Perryman, D.V.M. 


BECAUSE of the unusual nature of this 
paravaginal cyst in a dog and its successful 
surgical management, the following case 
history is presented. 


Case History 


On Jan. 10, 1961, a 12-lb. bitch of mixed 
breeding, 10 years old, was admitted to 
the University of Pennsylvania Veterinary 
Clinic with a history of dysuria, increased 
frequency of urination, and constipation of 
four months’ duration. The urine was nor- 
mal in appearance. Blood was seen occa- 
sionally in the feces. 

The dog was in a good nutritional state. 
Body temperature was 102.1 F., pulse rate 
was 180, and respiratory rate was 25. A 
large firm, smooth mass was palpated in 
the cranial abdomen. 

On urinalysis the significant findings 
were: pH 7.5; white blood cells (WBC), 2- 
plus; red blood cells (RBC), 4-plus; protein, 
1-plus; bacteria, 4-plus; renal epithelia, 2- 
plus; and moderate numbers of triple 
phosphate and uric acid crystals. 

A huge, well-defined, spherical mass, 
which tapered near the pelvic inlet, was 
visualized radiographically (Fig. 1). A 
smaller, ovoid mass, which was thought 
to represent the bladder, was observed in 
the caudal abdomen. Only one kidney could 
be visualized on the survey radiographs 
and intravenous urography was performed. 
The contrast medium filled both kidneys 
and ureters normally, and appeared to 
empty into the caudal aspect of the large 
abdominal mass. 

An exploratory laparotomy was _per- 
formed on Jan. 13, 1961. A greatly dis- 
tended urinary bladder was exteriorized 
and the urine was aspirated. The bladder 
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was greatly thickened, inelastic, and failed 
to contract normally. A fluid-filled, ovoid 
mass, approximately 11 by 7 by 5 cm., was 
found between the neck of the bladder and 
the body of the uterus (Fig. 2 and 3). The 
‘audal portion of the lesion extended into 
the pelvic canal. To facilitate exposure, an 
ovariohysterectomy was performed. When 
the cystlike structure was bluntly dissected 
away from the neck of the bladder and 
surrounding tissues it was found to arise 
from the ventrolateral vaginal wall, slightly 
cranial to the external urethral orifice. 
Upon removal of this thick-walled cyst, it 
was necessary to remove a portion of the 
vaginal wall. The defect in the vaginal wall 
was closed and the laparotomy incision 
sutured in the conventional manner. 

Cloudy, straw-colored fluid filled the cyst. 
The lining grossly resembled normal vagi- 
nal mucosa. A beta-hemolytic Streptococcus 
was cultured from the cyst fluid. The cyst 
was lined with thin, stratified, squamous 
epithelium, and its wall contained abundant 
amounts of fibrous connective tissue and 
smooth muscle (Fig. 4). 

On the day after surgery, the dog was 
depressed, and the mucous membranes 
were pale. Penicillin and streptomycin, 
supportive fluids, and whole blood were 
administered. It was necessary to express 
the bladder manually for the next three 
days, during which time bloody urine and 
numerous small blood clots were passed. 
Retention and overflow of urine from the 
atonic bladder were also observed. On the 
fourth day after surgery, the dog was able 
to empty the bladder voluntarily, and the 
urine contained less blood. The dog’s condi- 
tion progressively improved; it was dis- 
charged on Jan. 19, 1961, and nitrofuradan- 
toin tablets were prescribed.* 

Norwich, N.Y. 


*Furadantin, Eaton Laboratories, 
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Fig. 1—tLateral radiograph of the abdomen. The greatly distended urinary bladder (B) lies 
cranial to the ovoid paravaginal cyst (outlined by smali arrows). 


Three weeks after discnarge, the owner 
reported that the dog was still dribbling 
small amounts of urine. Four months after 
surgery, the dog had ceased dribbling 
urine and was urinating normally. Its gen- 
eral condition was excellent. 


Fig. 2—Leathery urinary bladder (B), paravag- 
inal cyst (C), and uterus (U) which have been 
exteriorized at laparotomy. 
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Discussion 

This lesion may have begun as a localized 
outpocketing of the vaginal wall which 
gradually developed into a_ well-defined 
diverticulum. As this diverticulum enlarged, 
it was probably compressed laterally by 
the pelvic and abdominal walls and flattened 
in a craniocaudal direction. This change in 
the conformation of the diverticulum 
might have caused severe angulation and 
narrowing of the opening between it and 
the vaginal lumen. Eventually this opening 
may have become so narrow that secre- 
tions were unable to escape. The strepto- 


Fig. 3—Surgically excised paravaginal cyst which 
was thick-walled and contained turbid fluid. 
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Fig. 4—In a microscopic 
section of the cyst wall, 
there is visible papillary 
infolding lined by thin 
stratified squamous epi- 
thelium, under’ which 
there is a thick zone of 
collagenous fibers and a 
central zone of smooth 
muscle. x 100. 


coccic infection may have caused inflam- Summary 

matory swelling and final closure of the A large paravaginal cyst in a 10-year- 
opening with the formation of a cyst. Sur- old bitch was removed surgically. This 
gically it was not possible to dissect the lesion which arose from the ventrolateral 
cyst entirely free from the vaginal wall so yaginal wall just cranial to the urethral 
that a portion of the wall had to be removed meatus caused both large bowel and uri- 
with the cyst. nary bladder obstruction. The cyst was 

Another possible explanation for the thought to have developed either from a 
formation of this paravaginal cyst is that diverticulum of the vaginal wall or from 
some epithelial cells became detached from 4 focus of epithelial cells which became 
the vaginal anlage during its embryologic detached from the vagina during embryo- 
development. logic development. 

Remnants of the wolffian duct system 
(Gartner’s ducts), which occasionally be- 
come cystic in other species, are usually 
absent in the dog.' In cattle, these cysts 
are small and located in the vaginal sub- "Roberts, S. J.: Veterinary Obstetrics and Genital 
mucosa. They are usually lined by colum- _ Diseases. Published by author, Ithaca, N.Y. (1956) : 6. 
nar epithelium,? whereas the cyst in this *Trautman, A., and Fiebiger, J.: The Histology of 
dog was lined by stratified squamous epi- Pomestic Animals. Comstock Publishing Associates, 
thelium. Ithaca, N.Y. (1957): 302. 
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Correction—Report on Hip Dysplasia 


On page 792 of the Report of Panel on Canine Hip Dysplasia 
(Oct 1, 1961, J.A.V.M.A.), the last 13 lines of the second para- 
graph under the heading “Position for Radiography,” should 
read: ...If asymmetry is present, the obturator foramen on the 
side nearest the cassette will appear smaller than its counter- 
part. The wing of the ilium on the side nearest the cassette will 
appear wider than the opposite side. The sacro-iliac articulations 
should be of equal width. An important fact is that the acetabu- 
lum on the side nearest the cassette will appear more shallow than 
it really is, and the opposite acetabulum will appear deeper than 
it is. For this reason, evaluation of the acetabulums becomes 
hazardous. 
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Incidence of Anestrus in Dairy Cattle 


R. Zemjanis, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


THE CATTLE breeder and veterinarian have 
dealt with the problem of anestrus for 
years. However, the problem has gained 
prominence and is receiving more atten- 
tion than in the past due primarily to two 
factors. One is widespread use of artificial 
insemination. The second factor is increas- 
ing quality and value of the animals. This 
study was undertaken because, in the 
literature, there are few reports concerned 
with the incidence and nature of the 
anestrus in larger animal populations and 
because we believe that additional informa- 
tion of this type will contribute to better 
understanding of the anestrus problem. 


Materials and Methods 


The data employed in this report represent 5.848 
reproductive cycles of 2,608 cattle examined in 13 
herds from 1955 to 1960. The cattle population in- 
cluded in the fertility examination program con- 
stituted a representative sample of the better dairy 
cattle in Minnesota and western Wisconsin. With the 
exception of two Guernsey and two Jersey herds, all 
were Holstein-Friesian herds. All but four herds 
were bred by artificial insemination, semen being 
provided by four associations. Because of widespread 
locations of the herds, different soil conditions were 
represented, The general management and feeding 
practices were above average. All herds participated 
in the D.H.L.A. testing program. The annual butter- 
fat averages ranged from 400 to almost 600 Ib. 

Records were kept on individual, specially de- 
signed cards (Fig. 1).* Calving, estrus, and service 
dates; fertility examination findings: treatments: 
and other facts pertinent to the reproductive life of 
the animal were entered in chronological order for 
each successive reproductive cycle. 

All anestrus cases were classified as preservice or 
postservice anestrus, depending upon whether the 
cow had or had not been serviced. Heifers and post- 
partum cows without records of estrus or service at 
the time of planned breeding were considered in pre- 
service anestrus. Other authors’”® have employed the 
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term postpartum anestrus for description of this type 
of anestrus. The term preservice anestrus appears to 
be more appropriate because it includes heifers. All 
serviced cows that either returned to estrus 36 or 
more days after service or were found nonpregnant 
upon pregnancy examination were recorded in post- 
service anestrus. 

All anestrous animals were examined rectally for 
anatomical signs indicating arrest of the cyclic func- 
tion of the ovaries. The presence or absence of these 


TABLE 1—Incidence of Anestrus 
Total 


Per cent 
Reproductive cycles in which pre- 737 12.6 
service anestrus was observed 
Reproduction cycles in which post- 1,800 30.8 
service anestrus was observed 

Reproductive cycles in which anes- 13.4 
trus was observed 

Total 


reproductive cycles 


signs was used for assignment of the individual anes- 
trus cases into two categories. Anestrous 
which genital examination revealed arrested cyclic 
function of the ovaries were considered as having or- 
ganic anestrus. The term “functional anestrus” 
served for cows for which examination findings indi- 
cated normally progressing cyclic function of the 


cows in 
was re- 


ovaries, 


Results and Discussion 


The over-all incidence of anestrus ex- 
pressed as the number of the reproductive 
cycles in which anestrus was observed is 
presented (Table 1). Practically all reports 
describing anestrus fail to discuss organic 
anestrus. Incidence of organic anestrus 
determined in this study is given (Table 
2). Individual organic abnormalities caus- 


TABLE 2—Incidence of Organic Anestrus 


Post- 
Preservice service 
organic organic 

anestrus anestrus 

Per Per 

Total cent Total cent 

Reproductive cycles 88 RS 181 3.1 

Anestrous 


reproductive cycles 
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ing or leading to anestrus are shown 
(Table 3). 

Luteal cysts represented the most com- 
mon abnormality causing anestrus. Pyome- 
tra was the second most frequent abnor- 
mality recorded, and follicular cysts third. 
Abnormalities associated with anestrus 
have been discussed elsewhere, but inci- 
dence of these is not given.’' In another 
report,’ 26.4% of the cows with cystic 
ovaries observed were anestrous. This inci- 
dence is in agreement with that obtained 
in this investigation, since follicular and 
luteal cysts were not distinguished in the 
aforementioned report. The over-all inci- 
dence of the abnormalities listed (Table 3) 
was reported."® 

An abnormality not specified but com- 
monly incriminated as a cause of anestrus 
is “persistent corpus luteum.” The reason 


TABLE 3—incidence of Abnormalities Associated 
with Organic Anestrus 
Cases 


Abnormality Total cases (%) 


28.8 
40.1 


Pyometra 
Luteal cysts 
Follicular cysts 16.6 
Freemarunism 9.5 
White heifer disease 3.2 
Granulosa cell tumor 1.8 
Toral 
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1—Individual cow card. 


for this omission was the failure to detect 
clear indications of the existence of such 
a functional disorder as a clinical entity. 
A yellow body of the same size in the same 
site of the same ovary was not found upon 
repeated examination in cows that did not 
have uterine disease. Pregnancy as a rea- 
son for wrongly diagnosing anestrus was 
encountered in only a few instances. In 
spite of the relatively low incidence, the 
possibility of pregnancy in anestrous cows 
must be ruled out before any therapy is 
initiated because most of the available 
means of inducing estrus are detrimental 
to pregnancy. 

Organic anestrus as a disease responds 
relatively favorably to treatment. First, 
these cows represent true anestrus, namely 
failure of the cow to develop signs of estrus. 
Second, anatomical diagnoses permit ra- 
tional prognostic and therapeutic evalua- 
tion of each cow. The availability of proved 
conventional methods of therapy for treat- 
ment of certain of the abnormalities pre- 
sents an additional factor facilitating the 
management of the anestrus cases of this 
nature. 

As indicated (Table 2), organic anestrus 
accounted for only a minor share of the 
total anestrus cases observed. The majori- 
ty of cases were classified in the category 
of functional anestrus (Table 4). The 11.1% 
incidence of preservice anestrus observed 
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TABLE 4—Incidence of Functional Anestrus 
Preservice Postservice 
functional functional 

anestrus 


4 _anestrus 
Total Total (%) Total (%) — 


11.1 1,619 27.7 


Reproductive cycles 5.848 649 
Anestrous 
reproductive cycles 2,537 649 25.5 1,619 74.5 


in this study corresponds closely with that 
reported from Louisiana.’ where anestrus 
was recorded in 10.6% of 1,460 intervals 
or reproductive cycles. The incidence when 
estimated on the basis of animals instead 
of reproductive cycles was 54.4%. The cor- 
responding figure for this study was 23.0%. 
Another report’ indicated 14.0% incidence 
of postpartum anestrus in 567 cows dur- 
ing a limited observation period of 22 
months. Lower value (11.0% of 968 cows) 
was reported by Missouri workers,” where- 
as others’? reported delay of the first post- 
partum heat beyond 90 days following 
parturition in 6.75% of the 400 observed 
cows. Considering the differences in com- 
position of the cattle populations and the 
different approach employed in the reviewed 
studies, the differences of incidence are 
actually slight. 

Postservice anestrus in this study was 
recorded in 27.7% of all reproductive cycles 
and 46.1% of all cows observed. Other in- 
vestigators! described 59.0% incidence of 
estrous hiatus, a term synonymous with 
postservice anestrus. Others® have reported 
36.7% and 35.80 returns to estrus occur- 
ring 36 and more days after service in two 
populations of cattle, each consisting of 
more than 1,600 cows. In the Carnation 
Farms herd,” the incidence of estrous cycles 
longer than 36 days in serviced animals 
was 37.6%. 

A selected group within the category of 
postservice anestrus is characterized by 
cows that are serviced, assumed to be 
pregnant, and then found nonpregnant upon 
examination. At pregnancy examination, 
20.2% of the cows and heifers were non- 
pregnant and normal. One _ investigator? 
found that 19.0% of 249 heifers and 8.0% 
of 380 cows examined for pregnancy were 
nonpregnant. In another report,’ however, 
a lower incidence of nonpregnancy in serv- 
iced cows was found; 14.0% of 1,403 cows 
were not pregnant when examined for preg- 
nancy. A 19.2% difference between num- 
bers of cows that did not return to estrus 
and the number of calvings in 29,000 in- 
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seminated cows has been reported.® The 
data of the reviewed reports are in reason- 
ably close agreement with the observations 
of this study. 

The tremendous influence of anestrus on 
the economy of dairy husbandry is clearly 
indicated by the aforementioned data. In 
order to provide a more realistic apprecia- 
tion of the extent of this influence, an 
attempt was made to estimate the economic 
loss in monetary values. The available 
estimates vary,*® and a compromise figure 
of $1.00 a day per cow or heifer was 
selected for calculation of the estimates 
presented (Table 5). A loss of 30 and 42 


TABLE 5—Economic Significance of Anestrus in 
2,608 Cattle (13 Herds) over a Five-Year Period 


Production Income lost? 


days lost Total Per year 

Preservice anestrus® 22,110 $22,110 $4,422 
Postservice anestrus** 75,600 $75,600 $15,120 
Total 97,710 $97,710 $19,542 
*Minimum loss 30 days. **Minimum loss 42 days. 


#$1.00 per day, per cow or heifer. 


production days was considered for each 
case of preservice and postservice anestrus, 
respectively. The total income loss for the 
five-year observation period in all 13 herds 
was $97,710. Roughly $1,500 annually was 
lost in each individual herd. This loss 
might be reduced to a minimum by timely 
detection of anestrus resulting from fre- 
quent periodic herd examinations. Such a 
program might be conducted in a 60-cow 
herd for a fee of $150 to $200 annually, 
employing a $10 hourly fee as the basis 
for this estimate. Considering that detec- 
tion of anestrus represents only one of the 
services rendered by veterinarians when 
making fertility examinations, economic 
benefits to clients participating in such a 
program are obvious. 


Summary 


1) In a study of 2,608 cattle, 2,537 cases 
of preservice and postservice anestrus were . 
recorded in 5,848 reproductive cycles. 

2) There were 269 cases of organic 
anestrus, representing 4.6% of total re- 
productive cycles and 10.5°% of all recorded 
anestrus cases. 

3) There were 2,268 cases of functional 
anestrus, accounting for 27.7% of total 
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reproductive cycles and 89.5% 
corded cases of anestrus. 
4) There 


27.7% 


of all re- 


were 11.1% preservice and 
postservice anestrus cases recorded 
in the category of functional anestrus. 


5) Pregnancy examination revealed that 
20.2% were not pregnant, although they 
were assumed pregnant by the manage- 
ment. 


6) In 13 herds (2,608 cattle), total eco- 
nomic losses due to anestrus for a five- 
year period were estimated at $97,710. 
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Strontium 90 Can Be Removed from Milk 


A method for removing strontium 90 from milk has been 
developed to help assure a safe and palatable milk supply in the 
event of nuclear attack. 

The process was worked out jointly by ARS, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and U.S. Public Health Service. It is now being 
tested on a pilot-plant basis at USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md. 

The test equipment is similar to that in a very small milk 
plant, except that pipes, or columns, containing an ion-exchange 
resin (chemical beads) have been added. To remove the stronti- 
um, cold raw milk is treated with dilute citric acid and passed 
through the columns. The resin removes about 98% of the radio- 
active element. Action of the resin is similar to that of chemicals 
used to soften hard water. 

After the strontium 90 is removed, the milk is treated with 
dilute potassium hydroxide to neutralize the acid, then pasteur- 
ized and homogenized. Water added with the acid and alkali is 
removed by flash heating the milk in a vacuum chamber. 

These treatments do not noticeably alter flavor. Pure milk 
run through the experimental pilot plant to standardize the pro- 
cedure proved as palatable as commercial market milk.—Agric. 
Res. (Sept., 1961): 14. 
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Duo-Cecum—An Intestinal Anomaly in Calves 


H.C. H. Kernkamp, D.V.M., and J. E. Legates, Ph.D. 


TWO IDENTICAL anomalies involving a part 
of the large intestines were observed in 2 
distantly related Holstein-Friesian calves 
examined at necropsy within 16 days of 
each other. Calf 2139 was examined on 
Dec. 19, 1960, and calf B335, on Jan. 3, 
1961. They were 4 and 3 days old, respec- 
tively. In each calf, the first part of the 
large colon terminated in a rounded, blind 
end similar to the free or blind end of the 
cecum. 

The cecums and anomalous parts of the 
colons were prominently displayed when 
the abdominal vicera was exposed at 
necropsy. They were distended and hy- 
peremic, and there was vascular engorge- 
ment in greater degree than in other parts 
of the colon. The cecums in both calves 
were in their normal positions, and the 
ileums joined the colons in a normal man- 
ner. The aberrant colons extended cephalad 
for approximately 18 cm., then turned 
caudad for 8 cm. forming an acute flexure, 
and terminated as cul-de-sacs. These parts 
of the intestines were not secured by 
ligamentous attachments. The terminal 
part of the ileums, the cecums, and the 
anomalous colons contained a _ copious 
amount of meconium. The more distal parts 
of the large and small colons contained 
gas. 

The anus and rectum in both calves were 
patent. They contained a_ thick, viscid 
mucus. There was no evidence to indicate 
that meconium was ever present in this 
part of the digestive tract. The rectum of 
calf 2139 joined with the terminal part of 
the small colon to form a flattened, band- 
like, membranous structure that was at- 
tached loosely to the ventral face of the 
anomalous intestine. Unfortunately, this 


From the Department of Animal Industry, North Car- 
olina Agriculcural Experiment Station, Raleigh. 
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structure and the site where the remain- 
ing part of the intestine continued as an 
intact colon were mutilated when the 
vicera was removed from the cadaver. 

In calf B335, a short section (5 cm.) of 
the gut in the region of the rectocolic 
junction was constricted to a _ cordlike 
structure that measured 15 mm. in its 
over-all diameter. Sections from this region 
were removed for microscopic study. The 
lumen was patent, and an unusually large 
proportion of the goblet cells in the 
epithelium were in an active secretory 
phase. The areolar septum between the 
longitudinal and circular muscle coats was 
prominent and contained what appeared 
to be an unusually rich network of 
ganglion cells. The wall of the colon anterior 
to the constriction was thin, and the bowel 
was moderately distended with gas. The 
attempt to trace the colon to its anterior 
end was unsuccessful. 

From the standpoint of the embryonic 
development of the colonic defect, it ap- 
pears that the cecal bulge in the primitive 
gut grew both caudad (normal) and ceph- 
alad (abnormal) to form the two cecums, 
forming a duo-cecum. 

Except for this anomaly, 
changes in organs or tissues 
observed. 

These 2 calves were only distantly re- 
lated, although they were from the same 
herd. Their coefficient of relationship was 
0.084 when their pedigrees were traced 
back for five generations. The major por- 
tion of this relationship was contributed 
by their common maternal grandam. A 
large number of calves from matings of the 
sire of 1 of the calves to daughters by 
the sire of the other calf, and vice versa, 
have been born in other herds. Other re- 
ports of the condition have not come to 
our attention; hence, genetic implications 
regarding this anomaly are not substan- 
tiated. 
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Preshipment Vaccination of Feeder Cattle 


with Bovine Para-Influenza Vaccine 


G. T. Woods, D.V.M., M.P.H., M.S.; S. K. Sinha, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
J. A. McKeown, B.S.; C. A. Brandly, D.V.M., M.S. 


A MYXOVIRUS (SF-4) was first isolated 
from nasal mucus of calves with clinical 
signs of shipping fever in 1959.* This virus 
is also called “bovine myxovirus para-in- 
fluenza 3.” Mild clinical signs of shipping 
fever were produced experimentally in 
susceptible calves exposed to an aerosol of 
second passage tissue culture fluids con- 
taining the virus. Other cytopathogenic 
agents from cattle with respiratory disease 
were found to be para-influenza 3 virus.*:*:9 
Fifteen isolations of para-influenza 3 virus 
were made from the nasal secretions and 
lung tissue of calves and older cattle on 
seven farms and one sales yard during the 
course of respiratory disease epizootics 
from 1957 through 1959.1 The virus was 
also recovered three times from the nasal 
secretions of apparently normal calves at 
two abattoirs. On the basis of serologic 
identity and biologic similarity, the bovine 
(SF-4) and human (HA-1) para-influenza 
3 viruses appear to be strains of the 
same viral species occurring in different 
hosts.2 It is not known whether para-in- 
fluenza 3 infection spreads from cattle 
to man or vice versa. Feeder cattle in 11 
feedlots studied during a three-year period 
developed a significant increase in anti- 
body titers to para-influenza 3 virus.° 

This report deals with the results of vac- 
cination of Texas feeder cattle with an ex- 


From the College of Veterinary Medicine and the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Illinois 
(Woods and Brandly), and Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo. (Sinha and McKeown). Dr. Sinha 
is now on the staff of the University of Illinois, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, assigned to India. 

This study contributes to the regional research project, 
Shipping Fever of Cattle (NC44), and was supported, in 
part, by research grant E-2084 of the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, Public Health Service. 

The cooperation of Dr. Charles Edwards, Dr. R. L. 
Shelkopf, Mr. A. D. Oderkirk, and Mr. Roscoe Wabel 
is acknowledged. 
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perimental bovine’ para-influenza_ killed 
virus vaccine* prior to shipment to an 
Illinois feedlot in the fall of 1959. 


Materials and Methods 


Eighty-seven Hereford calves, 7 to 9 months 
old, were separated from their dams on the morning 
of Oct. 20, 1959, at a ranch south of Marfa, Texas. 
The lot consisted of 43 steers and 44 heifer calves. 
The calves were loaded in a truck and taken 35 
miles to the stockyards, where they were weighed, 
vaccinated, and had blood samples collected before 
being loaded into two cattle cars. Half of the steers 
and heifers were each given an intramuscular injec- 
tion of 10 ml. of formalin-killed, bovine para-influ- 
enza virus 3 vaccine (tissue culture origin); the 
other half was given a placebo. Blood samples were 
collected from all calves at the time of injection and 
ear-tagging. The calves were shipped from Marfa, 
Texas, via El Paso, Texas, and Tucumcari, N.M., to 
Kansas City, Mo., and arrived in northern Tllinois in 
good condition on Oct. 23, 1959. One feeding en 
route was given at Herington, Kan, The animals 
were weighed and blood samples were collected 
after arrival at the feedlot. Weight shrinkage was 
8.24%. 

The cattle were fed alfalfa-timothy-brome hay, ad 
libitum, and 11% lb. of oats per day after arrival. 
By three weeks after arrival, the oats was increased 
to 6 lb. per head. The cattle were observed daily for 
signs of shipping fever, such as depression, dyspnea, 
nasal discharge, cough, and inappetence. Calves re- 
quiring treatment were isolated and their rectal tem- 
peratures recorded before treatment by the local 
veterinarian. 

Nasal swabs were collected as soon after treat- 
ment as possible, varying from within 12 hours to 3 
days. The swabs were placed in a vial of Hanks’ 
balanced salt solution for transport to the laboratory. 
Samples from treated calves were stored at —40 C. 
until they were thawed for inoculation into tissue 
cultures, Three weeks after arrival in Illinois, blood 


*Experimental vaccine, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 


Kansas City. Mo. 
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TABLE 1—Hemagglutination-Inhibition Antibody Titers for Bovine Para-Influenza 3 (SF-4) Virus 
in Calf Serum Samples Obtained at Different Times 


No. of calves 
(titer on 


No. of ‘ 
reaching feedlot) 


No of ex- calves, (titer 
perimental at time of 
Treatment calves loading) <1:10 1:10 1:20 1:40 
43 4 1 
44 : 2 


s F-4 vaccine 
Placebo 


Toral 87 3 


samples were again collected from all the calves. The 
calves were weighed and the results recorded on 
Jan. 23, 1960. 

Isolation of Virus from the Nasal Swabs.—Anti- 
biotics (tetracycline hydrochloride, 100 mg./ce., 
streptomycin, 100 mg./ce., and nystatin,* 100 units/ 
ec.) were added to the Hanks’ balanced salt solution 
containing the rinse from each nasal swab. Cultures 
of bovine kidney cells were then inoculated with 0.3 
ml. of the treated material, which was centrifuged at 
1,500 r.p.m. for five minutes. The inoculum was re- 
moved after four hours, and a freshly prepared 
maintenance medium (medium 199 plus 0.5% lactal- 
bumin hydrolysate) was added to the cell cultures. 
Cytopathic changes were observed after the fifth or 
seventh day, and the isolated virus was identified by 
the ability of the tissue culture cells to adsorb bovine 
or guinea pig red blood cells and its capacity to be 
neutralized by specific bovine para-influenza 3 anti- 
serum prepared in rabbits. 

Hemagglutination-Inhibition Test—The serum was 
processed for the hemagglutination-inhibition (H1) 
test according to a method previously described.” 
The serum samples were diluted 1:10 by adding 0.5 
ml. of serum to 4.5 ml. kaolin suspension (25 Gm. of 
acid-washed kaolin to 100 ml. saline solution). After 
thorough mixing, the samples were left at room tem- 
perature for 20 minutes and then centrifuged at 
1,500 r.p.m. for 10 minutes. The supernatant fluid 
was poured off, and 0.2 ml. of a 50% suspension of 
bovine or guinea pig erythrocytes was added to each 
sample. The mixture was placed in the refrigerator 
for one hour, and the tubes were shaken every 15 
minutes. The samples were then spun in a refriger- 
ated centrifuge at 1,500 r.p.m. for 10 minutes. The 
supernatant material was poured off and saved for 
the HI test. 


*Mycostatin, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, N.Y. 


Calves 
that had 
significant 


No. of calves 
(titer 4 weeks after arrival 
Not at feedlot) titer rise 


done <1:10 1:20 1:40 1:80 1:160 320 (No.)  (%) 


72.7 


1 7 
0 0 2 9 
1 


16 63.2 


The sr-4 antigen used seventh 
strain.* Four HA units of virus were added to each 
serum dilution. 


Was a 


Serum-Neutralization Tests——The serum samples 
from 14 tested infectious bovine 
rhinotracheitis antibodies, using both acute and con- 
valescent serum, One hundred tTcds of the Me- 
Kercher LAll strain of tse virus was used for each 
test. Serum samples were diluted 1:50 and 1:100. 
Three tubes containing six- to seven-day old bovine 
fetal kidney cultures were used per dilution. 


calves were for 


Results 


None of the calves had HI titers for SF-4 
virus at the 1:10 dilution before shipment. 
One vaccinated calf and 2 unvaccinated 
calves had a rise in HI titer of their serum 
samples at the time of unloading. Tests 
of convalescent serum samples collected 
approximately 30 days after shipment 
revealed that 23 calves (53.5%) given SF-4 
vaccine, and 32 calves (72.7%) given a 
placebo developed an HI titer of 1:40 or 
above against bovine para-influenza virus. 
The results of these tests are summarized 
(Table 1). 

Fourteen calves, 9 of which were vac- 
cinated, had signs of shipping fever, with 
rectal temperatures of 104 to 107 F., de- 
pression, cough, and nasal discharge. More 
calves in the group that were given the 
vaccine had signs of shipping fever than 
in the group given the placebo. Bovine 


*Obtained from Dr. R. Reisinger, Beltsville, Md. 


TABLE 2—Summary of Clinical Observations, Virus Isolation, and Serologic Testing in Calves 
Vaccinated for Shipping Fever 


Calves with signs 
of shipping fever 


(%) 


Treatment 


Calves with ti 
shipping fever 
with rise in HI 


No. of SF-4 __ titer to SF-4 virus 
(%) 


No. of calves 
with neutralizing 
antibody for 

IBR virus 


SF-4 vaccine 
Placebo 


20.9 
11.4 


virus isolations (No.) 
56.0 


60.0 


5 5 


2 3 


None 


Total 16.0 


7 57.17 
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Calves given a placebo 


Number of Coses of Shipping Fever 


Se Calves given bovine parainfluenza 3 vaccine 


Fig. 1—Incubation peri- 
. ods of shipping fever in 


! 3 


5 7 9 wll 13 1415 17 
Number of Doys After Arrival at Feediot thet Signs of 


para-influenza virus was isolated from 7 
of the 14 calves with signs of shipping 
fever. Of the 14 calves which had signs 
of shipping fever, 8 (57.2%) had an HI 
titer of 1:40 or above for the SF-4 virus. 
None of the serum samples had neutraliz- 
ing antibodies for the virus of infectious 
bovine rhinotracheitis. These results are 
summarized (Table 2). Pasteurella multo- 
cida was isolated from a nasal swab of 
1 vaccinated calf that had signs of shipping 
fever. Bacteriologic examinations were 
not performed on samples from the other 
affected calves. The time of onset of signs 
of shipping fever is given (Fig. 1). 


Discussion 


The isolation of bovine para-influenza 
3 (SF-4) virus from 7 of 14 calves with 
signs of shipping fever supports previous 
findings of the association of this virus 
with shipping fever. The fact that there 
were more cases of shipping fever among 
calves given killed bovine para-influenza 
3 vaccine than among those given a placebo 
may indicate that environmental stress 
associated with long distance shipment 
following vaccination inhibited antibody 
formation. Vaccination of feeder cattle 
with Pasteurella sp. bacterins before ship- 
ment has been associated with more cases 
of shipping fever among the vaccinated 
salves than the controls. Adrenocortical 
hormones are known to interfere with the 
synthesis of antibodies, but they have not 
been shown to alter the rate of disappear- 
ance of passively administered antibodies.° 

Some of the pertinent results of ACTH 
and cortisone on infectious diseases in 
laboratory animals have been summarized.® 
Both compounds may depress resistance, 
activate latent infections, increase multi- 
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23 25 27 


19 21 
Shipping Fever Developed 14 calves. 


plication of a pathogen, and enhance its 
dissemination. In addition, they may 
diminish local inflammatory response, re- 
sulting in treated animals succumbing to 
smaller doses of the infective agent than 
nontreated animals. These compounds may 
also reduce the effectiveness of a given 
dose of antibiotics. 

Vaccination of additional feeder cattle 
with bovine para-influenza 3 vaccine two 
weeks before shipment would seem advis- 
able. From the practical standpoint, how- 
ever, these results suggest that vaccination 
of feeder cattle, at the time of shipment 
with biologic agents designed to stimulate 
active immunity, appears to be contrain- 
dicated. 


Summary 


Of 87 Hereford calves, 7 to 9 
months old, 43 were vaccinated before ship- 
ment from Marfa, Texas, to an Illinois 
feedlot. Each was given 10 ml. of bovine 
para-influenza 3 (SF-4) killed-virus vaccine 
and each of the remaining 44 was given 
10 ml. of a placebo. None of the calves’ 
serum samples had an HI titer for SF-4 
virus at the 1:10 dilution before shipment. 
Nine calves given the vaccine developed 
signs of shipping fever and 5 of the group 
given the placebo did. The SF-4 virus was 
isolated from 7 nasal swabs taken from af- 
fected animals—5 from vaccinated calves 
and 2 from calves given a placebo. 

The HI titer for SF-4 virus increased to 
1:40 or more in 53.0% of the calves given 
the vaccine and in 72.7% of those given 
the placebo. Of the calves with signs of 
shipping fever, 57.0% had significant in- 
creases in HI antibody titer for the SF-4 
virus. None of the calves with signs of 
shipping fever had neutralizing antibodies 
for infectious bovine rhinotracheitis virus. 
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Snorter Dwarfism in Cattie Related to Gargoylism in 
Children 


RECENT ADVANCES in research on gargoylism in children (a mucopolysac- 
charide disturbance characterized by dwarf stature, cloudy cornea, kyphosis 
of the spinal column, hepatosplenomegaly, stiff joints, short fingers, and 
mental deficiency) deserve the attention of veterinarians because the muco- 
polysaccharidosis associated with gargoylism reportedly is analogous to 


that found in snorter dwarf cattle.! 

In May, 1961, three investigators at the Mayo Clinic reported on a study 
of gargoylism in children and their kin.’ In this study, the persons carrying 
the genetic factors for gargoylism were detected by calculation of the carba- 
zole: naphthorescinol (C:N) ratio, which reflects the nature of mucopoly- 
saccharides present in the urine. The C:N ratio is low in carriers and in 
affected persons. The test is an application of standard colorimetric methods 
for the determination of hexuronic acids. The procedures are relatively 
simple and inexpensive and could be performed by a veterinary diagnostic 
laboratory. 

Gargoylism was analyzed in eight families. In seven, the low C:N ratio 
was observed in each parent (autosomal recessive trait) but, in the eighth, 
the father had a normal C:N ratio (sex-linked recessive ). 

The application of this discovery to veterinary medicine may mean that 
the condition of snorter dwarf cattle can be diagnosed on the same basis 
as that employed to detect gargoylism in children. Furthermore, investiga- 
tion of this disorder of mucopolysaccharide metabolism in cattle may have 
mutually beneficial effects. Eventually, pediatricians or veterinarians may 
determine the nature of the fault, which presumably is enzymatic. From 
that knowledge, a treatment could be worked out and, hopefully, salvation 
of these children as well as the cattle from death, dwarfism, and mental 
deterioration might be achieved——Edmund C. Burke, M.D., and Walter M. 
Teller, M.D., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


‘Lorincz, Andrew E.: Snorter Dwarf Cattle: A Naturally Occurring Heritable Disorder of Acid 
Mucopolysaccharide Metabolism Which Resembles the Hurler Syndrome. Soc. for Pediat. Res., Swamp- 
scott, Mass., May 3, 1960 (abstr. in Am. J. Dis. Child., 100, (1960): 448). 

“Teller, W. M., Rosevear, J. W., and Burk, E. C.: Studies on the Nature of Urinary Acid 
Mucopolysaccharides Excreted by Normal Children and by Patients with Gargoylism and Their Kin. 
Soc. Pediat. Res., Atlantic City, N.J., May 4, 1961 (abstr. in Am. J. Dis. Child., 102, (1961): 492). 
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Grass Seed Nematode Poisoning in Livestock 


Joseph H. Galloway, B.V.Sc., M.S., M.R.C.V.S. 


GRASS SEED nematode poisoning of animals 
is a sporadic condition that is difficult to 
diagnose because the principal clinical 
sign is nervousness, followed by death 
shortly afterward. The condition occurs in 
areas where grasses are subject to the 
grass seed nematode disease caused by the 
larval stages of Anguina agrostis (Fig. 1 
and 2). In only two diseases, ergot and 
grass seed nematode disease, are grass 
seeds replaced by sclerotia and galls toxic 
to livestock. The effects of ergot poisoning 
on livestock are well documented, but little 
is known about grass seed nematode poison- 
ing. 

A few years ago, workers® reported on 
several types of forage poisoning occuring 
in Central Oregon and reported that cattle 
and sheep fed largely on Chewings fescue 
(Festuca rubra commutata) seed screen- 
ings developed nervous signs and convul- 
sions, followed quickly by death. Farmers 
in Central Oregon produce a variety of 
seed crops, and it has been their custom 
to feed the seed screenings to livestock in 
the winter months. Upon investigation, it 
was found that the seed screenings result- 
ing from the cleaning of Chewings fescue 
seed contained a large proportion of seed 
galls. The seed galls were found to con- 
tain many larval nematodes which leave 
the galls after wet weather in the spring 
and migrate to the grass leaves. When the 
grass panicles develop, the microscopic 
nematodes penetrate the ovaries and 
stimulate the plant to produce galls. In 
any seed head, one or all of the seeds may 
be affected. The female of this species, 
A. agrostis, lays innumerable eggs within 
the gall, thus the life cycle is repeated.” 

The infested seeds have been found to 
contain a heat-stable, alcohol-soluble sub- 
stance that is toxic to rats and chickens 


From the office of the state veterinarian, Oregon Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Salem. Dr. Galloway's present ad- 
dress is Plum Island Animal Disease Laboratory, USDA, 
ARS, ADP, P. O. Box 848, Greenport, L.I., N.Y. 
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when added to their normal diet.! Although 
the toxicity of nematode galls in seed 
screenings has been demonstrated, there 
is no mention in the literature of the 
effect on livestock of immature grass seed 
nematode galls. This report deals with the 
poisonous nature of young Chewings fescue 
hay, heavily infested with A. agrostis, 
harvested in the milk stage. 


Methods of Investigation 


Case 1.—In February, 1960, the author 
accompanied a local veterinarian to a farm 
near Newberg, Ore., to investigate the cause 
of death of 5 yearling heifers, all of which 
had died within one week. Upon arrival, 
a young bull was staggering about the barn- 
yard, and a recumbent heifer was having 
clonic convulsions. The owner stated that 
the bull had been pulled out of the water- 
ing trough several times to keep it from 
drowning and that it had lost condition 
rapidly during the preceeding week. The 
owner described the signs of the previous 
deaths as knuckling of the forefeet, tuck- 
ing the head between the forelegs, falling 
over, convulsions, and death. The heifer 
that had clonic convulsions was killed and 
a necropsy was performed. There were no 
visible changes in any part of the body 
except for a slight excess of cerebrospinal 
fluid. The viscera was completely devoid 
of gross pathologic changes. Samples of 
all tissues and gastrointestinal contents 
taken for laboratory diagnosis later proved 
to be negative both for pathogenic bacteria 
and heavy metal poisons. 

The premises were thoroughly searched 
for possible sources of poison, but none 
were found. The owner was queried re- 
garding his feeding program, and it was 
learned that the cattle had been fed noth- 
ing but young Chewings fescue hay for the 
past two weeks. Because no other items 
could be incriminated, samples of the hay 
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were taken and analyzed for heavy metals, 
ergot, and insecticide residues. All chemical 
tests proved to be negative. The owner was 
advised to stop feeding the hay. The pro- 
ducer of the hay was located and a visit 
was made to his property. 

Case 2.—In February, 1960, the author, 
investigating the source of hay mentioned 
in case 1, found the owner in distress be- 
cause his riding horse was staggering about 
the yard and sweating. The owner stated 
that for about a week he had been feeding 
the horse Chewings fescue hay from the 
same cutting as that fed to the cattle. He 
stated that he had a four-acre field of Chew- 
ings fescue grass from which he usually 
harvested seed, but that he had cut it in the 
milk stage as hay for his horse. He found 
that he had more hay than he needed and 
had sold some to his neighbors. 

Case 3.—The owner of a small dairy had 
bought 4 tons of hay from his neighbor 
and had been feeding it to his cows. When 
I visited the farm, he was quite worried 
because his cows had rapidly gone out of 
production and developed nervous signs. It 
was recommended that he stop feeding the 
hay until further notice. 


Materials and Methods 


The field in which the hay had been grown was 
surrounded on three sides by filbert groves: there- 
fore, samples ef the hay were analyzed for lead ar- 
senate which is a common orchard spray. The sam- 
ples were negative. The next step was to analyze the 
hay for ergot and insecticide residues. None was 
found. 

When all the chemical tests failed to incriminate 
a toxic agent, it was decided to investigate the pos- 
sibility of grass seed nematode infestation. The signs 
were similar to those seen when cattle consumed 
seed screenings containing nematode galls. There- 
fore, seed heads from the immature hay were scrutin- 
ized and found to be infested with nematode larvae 

. of Anguina sp. Despite the fact that the hay had 
been cut in the milk stage and therefore was imma- 
ture, practically every seed was infested with larvae. 

There were two types of immature galls visible 

. upon magnification. In one type, there was a yellow 

cheesy material that was gram-positive. It resembled 

a Corynebacterium sp. organism and grew sparsely 

on potato enriched medium. The second type was 

brownish, contained considerably more larvae than 
the cheesy type, and had no cellular involvement. 

Several bales of the suspected hay were obtained, 

pelleted into standard size pellets, and fed to large 

white rats. Death occurred in three days. The pri- 

mary signs were peripheral circulatory failure, coma, 
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Fig. 1—-Grass seed nematode larvae escaping 
from an immature seed of Chewings fescue. 


and death. Upon necropsy there was massive, bloody 
gastroenteritis. 

The next step was to extract the pellets with boil- 
ing alcohol. Then the extract was mixed with a com- 
mercial chicken starter on the basis of the weight of 
the pellets extracted. Following this, Chewings fescue 
seed screenings containing a large proportion of 
nematode galls were pelleted, part of the pellets ex- 
tracted as above, and the extract added to a compar- 
able weight of chicken starter. 

A feeding trial was set up using 6 groups with 3 
white rats in each and 6 groups with 6, week-old 
chickens in each (Table 1). Those in group 1 in each 
case served as controls and were fed chicken starter 
ad libitum. Group 2 was fed chicken starter and ex- 
tract from the hay; group 3, extracted pellets; group 
4, pellets of seed screenings containing galls; group 
5, chicken starter and the screenings extract; and 
group 6, the extracted pellets of seed screenings. 

Group 1 white rats and chickens were unharmed, 
and the chickens grew normally. All of the rats and 
chickens in groups 2 and 5 were dead in 72 hours. 
All of the rats and chickens in group 4 died in 84 


Fig. 2—Nematode larvae (Anguina sp.) from im- 
mature Chewings fescue grass seed. 
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hours. None of the rats in groups 3 and 6 died, al- 
though all lost. weight since the pellets were un- 
palatable and little was consumed. Of the chickens in 


TABLE 1—Mortality of Rats and Chickens Fed 
Anguina agrostis-infested Galls from Chewings 
Fescue 
Diet Group Species No. Mortality 

Chick starter 1 Rats 3 0 
Chickens 6 0 
Hay extract plus* 2 Rats 3 3 
Chick starter Chickens 6 6 
Extracted hay** 3 Rats 3 0 
Pellets Chickens 6 2+ 
Screenings* ’ Rats 3 3 
Pellets Chickens 6 6 
Screenings extract* 5 Rats 3 3 
Plus chick starter Chickens 6 6 
Extracted screenings** 6 Rats 3 0 
Pellets Chickens 6 2+ 
*Includes A. agrostis-infested galls from Chewings 
fescue grass. **Includes  agrostis-infested galls from 
Chewings fescue grass extracted with boiling alcohol. 


*Death probably due to malnutrition. 


these last groups, 2 died in each group, apparently 
of malnutrition. Thus it was conclusive that the toxic 
material was a heat-stable, alcohol-soluble substance 
extracted from grass seed nematode infested hay ot 


seed galls. 


Discussion 
On the basis of evidence obtained in 
these cases, unexplained deaths among 


livestock due to grass seed nematode poi- 
soning should be considered. A search of 
the literature?’:* revealed that many 
grasses may be infested sporadically by A. 
agrostis. Among these grasses are Chew- 
ings fescue, creeping red fescue, Kentucky 
bluegrass, annual bluegrass, velvet grass, 
sweet vernal grass, creeping timothy, red 
top, spike bent, highland bent grass, velvet 
bent grass, seaside bent grass, orchard 
grass, and buffalo grass. 

Wheat and rye are infested by another 
species of this genus, Anguina tritici, but 
it is not known if this nematode is toxic to 
animals. In wheat the nematode causes the 
formation of a gall in the place of the 
grain. The galls are shorter than the wheat 
grains and look like smut balls. However, 
the galls are hard, whereas the smut balls 
are soft and easily crushed with the fin- 
gers.2 In addition, other related nematode 
species infest seeds sporadically in species 
of Calamagrostis, Danthonia, Elymus, Hol- 
cus, Sporobolus, and Stipa throughout the 
country. 

The disease in grass plants may be con- 
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trolled only by using drastic measures and 
by constant attention to prevent a recur- 
rence of the condition. Effective measures 
include burning of fescue fields following 
the harvest of seeds to destroy galls in the 
stubble, rotation of crops for several 
years, and the use of costly chemicals.** 
Seed galls, if kept dry, can harbor the 
nematode larvae in a dormant state for 
several years. I was able to demonstrate 
living larvae in galls that had been stored 
in a jar for seven years. The seed galls 
were soaked overnight in warm water and 
then observed under a dissecting micro- 
scope. As the galls absorbed water, the 
larvae became active and burst the seed 
coat, liberating several hundred fine white 
larvae (Fig. 1). 

The grass seed nematode disease only 
involves the seed heads so that utilization 
of the grass for lawn, turf, or hay is not 
affected by the disease. However, infested 
grass can be fatal to livestock. It is sug- 
gested that the condition in animals be 
called nematode poisoning. 


Summary 


A heat-stable, alcohol-soluble substance 
extracted from immature Chewings fescue 
hay infested with larvae of Anguina agros- 
tis was toxic to cattle, horses, rats, and 
chickens. The animals developed nervous 
signs and died after the onset of convul- 
Although the exact nature of the 
toxic substance is not known, it is con- 
sidered to be the same as that extracted 
from the galls of infested Chewings fescue 
seed. It is suggested that the condition in 
animals be called nematode poisoning. 


sions. 
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Effect of Feeding Crotalaria Seed 
to Young Chickens 


J. W. Kelly, Ph.D.; C. W. 
C. H. Hill, Ph.D. 


HARVESTING corn with picker-shellers has 
increased the proportion of several varie- 
ties of crotalaria seed currently permit- 
ted as foreign matter in corn. Soybeans 
and milo may also contain these seeds as a 
portion of the foreign matter. Crotalaria 
spectabilis and C. giant striata are the 
predominant varieties grown in North 
Carolina. Apparently, prior to 1959, the 
assumption had been made that C. giant 
striata was relatively nontoxic for chickens 
compared with C. spectabilis. 

It is estimated that 90% of the crotalaria 
seed sold by seed dealers in North Carolina 
is the C. giant striata variety. During the 
past two years, economic losses have oc- 
curred in poultry flocks from crotalaria 
poisoning in several of our southeastern 
states. 

Toxicosis induced experimentally by a 
given number of C. spectabilis seed fed to 
chickens was described first during the 
1930's... The mortality and gross lesions 
seemed to vary with the number of seeds 
consumed.':* It has been reported® that 
Crotalaria retusia is also toxic to chickens. 
Extracts prepared from seed, leaves, and 
stems of C. spectabilis R. contained a toxic 
principle for chickens as well as other 
species.” Extracts from C. spectabilis R. 
seed yielded an alkaloid which was given 
the name of monocrotaline. Lesions having 
similar characteristics were observed in 
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experimental animals given lethal doses of 
whole seeds or the alkaloid.“ The molecular 
formula of monocrotaline was reported in 
1939.1 

Interest in the problem of crotalaria 
toxicity was revived again in the early 
part of 1959.77° The mortality occurring 
in several layer and broiler flocks was 
found due to crotalaria poisoning because 
of the presence of C. spectabilis seed in 
the feed. Similar results were obtained in 
controlled experiments in which chicks 
were fed specified quantities of C. spec- 
tabilis seed in the diet. Ascites, discolora- 
tion, and marked atrophy of the liver were 
some of the lesions observed. Growth of 
the chicks given the toxic seed was de- 

Investigators in South Carolina have 
recently demonstrated that C. giant striata 
seeds are toxic to chicks if fed in sufficient 
quantities. Poor growth, decreased feed 
conversion, mortality, and gross and histo- 
pathologic lesions resulted from feeding 
these seeds. 

Reported here are the results on growth, 
feed conversion, mortality, and gross 
pathologic and histopathologic lesions in 
chicks fed diets containing relatively high 
levels of C. giant striata and C. spectabilis 
seed. 


Materials and Methods 


Two samples of C. giant striata seed were ob- 
tained from different commercial seed dealers. Equal 
weights of these samples were thoroughly mixed by 
mechanical means and then finely ground in a Wiley 
mill. A sample of C. spectabilis seed was prepared by 
the same method for mixing in the experimental 
diets. Composition of the basal control diet is given 
(Table 1). The calculated quantity of protein sup- 
plied by the crotalaria seed replaced a_ similar 
amount of protein derived from soybean meal; the 
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TABLE 1—-Basal Control Diet Fed to Chicks 


Amount 
Item (%) 
Ground yellow corn 61.50 
Alfalfa meal 2.50 
Fish meal 2.50 
Soybean meal (dehulled) 30.00 
Defluorinated rock phosphate 1.50 
Limestone 1.00 
Sale 0.45 
Manganese sul’. te 0.05 
Vitamin premix* 0.50 

100.00 


*The vitamin premix supplies 200,000 I.U. of vitamin 
A; 100.000 I.C.U. of vitamin D; 200 mg. of riboflavin; 
13,019 mg. of choline; 1,500 mg. of niacin; 245 mg. of 
pantothenic acid; 100 1.U. of vitamin E; and 0.5 mg. of 
vitamin Bi 


difference in poundage was corrected by reducing 
the ground vellow corn.” This procedure minimized 
the changes in protein and productive energy con- 
tent of the experimental diets. 

The chicks were housed in a conventional battery 
brooder. Two lots of 20 chicks each were fed each 
diet, beginning when they day old. Rec- 
ords were kept of weights, feed consumption, mor- 


were |] 


tality, gross lesions, and histopathologic findings in 
representative chicks. Upon termination of the ex- 
periment, the chicks surviving the experimental pe- 
riod of four weeks were killed for necropsy. 


Results and Discussion 


Results of feeding the two varieties of 
crotalaria are shown (Table 2). All levels 
of C. giant striata seed in the feed depressed 
the growth of the chicks. Likewise, the 
quantity of feed required to produce a gram 
of body weight was increased with each in- 
crease in percentage of crotalaria seed. 

In the control lots, 1 chick died at 2 
and another at 5 days of age; this 
level of mortality is considered insignificant 
for the number of chicks started. Mortality 
and the time of death, as well as the gross 
lesions observed in the survivors, are used 
as measures of toxicity in this report. 
Only 1 chick, 27 days old, died in the lots 


given a diet containing 1% C. giant 
striata seed. At necropsy, this chick had 
gross lesions. By the end of the fourth 
week, 3 and 6% concentrations of C. giant 
striata seed had killed 16 and 32 chicks, 
respectively. With the exception of 2 chicks, 
survivors had gross lesions. One and 3% 
C. spectabilis seed in the diets were highly 
toxic since none of the chicks survived for 
four weeks. 

As the percentage of either variety of 
Crotalaria was increased in the diets, the 
onset of early mortality was increased 
(Table 3). A concentration of 1% C. giant 
striata failed to induce any mortality by 
the end of the first two weeks; whereas, 
the same level of C. spectabilis killed all 
the chicks at 13 days old. Eight days were 
required to kill all the chicks started on 
the diet containing 3% C. spectabilis, as 
compared with a loss of 2 chicks fed a diet 
containing a similar level of C. giant 
striata. This excessive, early mortality ap- 
parently was due to the direct effect of 
mon ‘rotaline rather than starvation, be- 
caus« he crops of the dead chicks contained 
consia -rable feed. 

The gross lesions most frequently ob- 
served were hydropericardium, hydroperi- 
toneum, various gradations of hemorrhage, 
hepatitis, extreme atrophy, and cirrhosis 
of the liver. 

Histopathologic alterations resulting 
from feeding C. giant striata seed were 
limited almost entirely to the liver. A 
fibrous thickening of the liver capsule, 
with or without edema, was usually present. 
In general, the over-all microscopic archi- 
tecture of the organ was not greatly 
changed. The sinusoids were unusually 
prominent. The increase in size was due 
to large, elongated vacuoles, to granular 
accumulations, or to connective’ tissue 
proliferation. The cirrhotic changes varied 


TABLE 2——Effects of Feeding Crotalaria Seed to Chicks 


Chicks Av. wt. 

started 4th wk. 

Diet (No.) (Gm.) 
Control 40 318 
1% C. g. striata 40 298 
3% C. g. striata 40 169 
6% C. g. striata 40 113 

1% C. spectabilis 40 

3% C. spectabilis 40 ** 


Survivors 


Chick with 
Feed/wt. mortality gross Affected* 

(Gm.) 4th wk. lesions (%) 
1.91 2 0 0 
1.94 1 13 35 
3.09 16 24 100 
6.83 32 6 95 
40 100 
40 100 


*Mortality and survivors with presence of gross lesions. **No survivors to fourth week. 
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TABLE 3—Effects of Feeding Different Levels of Crotalaria Seed on the Distribution of Mortality 


Chicks 
started 


Diet (No.) 


Control 

1% C. g. striata 
3% C. g. striata 
6% C. g. striata 
1% C. spectabilis 
3% C. spectabilis 


from minute to marked and were not uni- 
form in degree throughout a section. En- 
largement of the sinusoids with blood 
cells was not evident. Adjacent liver cells 
were crowded by the sinusoids and appeared 
like isolated, thin, irregular cords or small 
clumps. A few, minute hemorrhages were 
found in an occasional preparation. Hy- 
aline globules were in the liver cords in 
many sections and ranged in size up to 
that of hepatic cells. 

In the cytoplasm of the hepatic cells, 
slight to complete vacuolization or swelling, 
or both, with granular degeneration were 
constant findings. Granular cytoplasm 
varied from scanty to dense. In some cells, 
only a fine network of chromophilic subs- 
tance remained. The nuclei of the hepatic 
epithelium were in general unchanged. 
However, in a few there was slight swelling. 
Scattered nuclei in one section were 
pyknotic. All of the aforementioned changes 
were not found in every section examined. 
Tissue alterations varied from field to field 
in most sections. The severity of hepatic 
disease did not appear to be correlated with 
the percentage of C. giant striata in the 
diet. 

On examination of the heart muscle, 
spleen, kidneys, and bursa of Fabricius, 
no significant changes were found. 

The gross and histopathologic changes 
observed in this study, as a result of feed- 
ing C. giant striata seed to chickens, are 
in general agreement with the report made 
previously.® 

In view of the insidious nature of the 
toxic principle contained in the seed of 
these varieties of Crotalaria, it seems ad- 
visable at the present time to accept no 
tolerance of these seed in poultry feeds. 


Summary 


Feeding 1, 3, and 6¢@ of Crotalaria giant 
striata seed in the diet of chicks depressed 
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Chick mortality by weeks 


2nd Total 


growth and decreased feed conversion. Ex- 
cessive mortality resulted from feeding 3 
and 6° levels of these seeds and, with few 
exceptions, the survivors had gross lesions. 
Chicks maintained on a diet containing 1% 
of these seeds did not have a greater than 
normal mortality for four weeks; however, 
more than 30% of the survivors developed 
gross lesions. 

Diets containing Crotalaria spectabilis 
were definitely more toxic to chicks than 
those containing similar levels of C. giant 
striata, 
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Pet Health Needs Will Be Met 


According to Petfood Industry, there 
were 730,000 more dogs in 1960 (24,755,- 
000) than in 1959 and 936,000 more than 
in 1958. Although cats decreased by 13,000 
from 1959 to 1960 (25,768,000), there was 
an increase of 291,000 from 1958 to 1959. 
Consequently, veterinarians may _ expect 
more pets to be brought to their attention. 
In addition, they can expect to encounter 
more dog owners since the average number 
of dogs per dog-owning family has dropped 
in the last year from 1.4 to 1.35 and the 
number of pet-owning families has_ in- 
creased. 

Because there is a trend to ownership of 
smaller dogs (according to Market Research 
Corporation of America), veterinarians can 
expect to deal more with smaller dogs, less 
with larger ones. Because of this trend, less 
dog food will be sold this year (2.42 billion 
lb.) than was originally predicted (2.5 bil- 
lion lb.). If the rate of increase of dogs and 
cats for the past two years continues for the 
next ten years, the dog population will 
reach 30 million and the cat population 26 
million. 

During this same period, the veterinary 
population can be expected to increase by 
approximately 7,000. (There was a veteri- 


nary population increase of 6,000 from 
1950 to 1960.) How many of these will 
engage in small animal practice can hardly 
be predicted with accuracy, but present 
trends indicate that veterinarians will de- 
vote an increasingly larger portion of their 
time to small animal practice and an in- 
creasingly larger number of veterinarians 
will engage full-time in small animal prac- 
tice. In 1956, 12% of the nation’s veteri- 
narians were engaged full-time in small 
animal practice. By 1960, the percentage 
had increased to 22%. This increase, which 
at first glance seems quite striking, rep- 
resents veterinarians changing from gen- 
eral practice to exclusively small animal 
practice and also includes new small animal 
practitioners. Many general. practitioners 
were engaged in predominantly small ani- 
mal practices before they became full-time 
small animal practitioners. 

Considering the challenging opportuni- 
ties in small animal practice for applying 
highly refined medical and surgical tech- 
niques and derving a satisfactory income, 
there should continue to be enough vet- 
erinarians to adequately service the health 
needs of the nation’s pets and pet owners 
for some time. 


Webster Ain’t Particular 


Some of our members were disappointed when we commented editorially 
(Veterinaries or Veterinarians, J.A.V.M.A., July 15, 1960: 13) that lay writers 
and some not-so-well informed people would probably continue to use veterinary 
as a noun for some time to come. Others were dismayed to learn that the major 
dictionary publisher had chosen, over our objection, to continue the listing of 
veterinary as a noun, saying that “*... no dictionary successfully creates language. 
We conceive it our function to appraise and report language as it is actually used 
both by relevant professional groups and by the general public. Our selection of 
entries and our definitions of the terms selected are in all cases based on cross 
sections of actual usage in pertinent writings. Consequently, we are satisfied that 
it is use by public and press that has put veterinary in the dictionary as a noun 
rather than that its presence in the dictionary has induced its use.” 

Those who were disappointed in the information contained in our previous 
editorial may be further disappointed to learn that Webster’s Third New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, just out, clearly reflects acceptance of the say-as-you-go school 
of permissive English. The new book contains 100,000 more terms than the second 
edition but makes no attempt to differentiate good and bad usage. 
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Necrotic Gallbladders in Pigs with Hog Cholera 


Lesions in the mucosa of gallbladders from 
pigs experimentally infected with the virus 
of hog cholera were characterized by focal 
necrosis. These lesions resulted from in- 
farction caused by a hydropic degeneration 
of the vascular endothelial cells with a nar- 
rowing of the vessels supplying blood to the 
area and subsequent sludging and stasis of 


Metabolic Aspects of Ruminant Ketosis 


Recent observations on ketotic cows and 
sheep are reviewed and interpreted in re- 
lationship to the three principal pathways 
open to acetyl-CoA: influx into the citric 
acid cycle, entry into the fatty acid helix, 
or diversion to the ketone bodies. Most ob- 
servations on ketotic sheep are consistent 
with impaired citric acid cycle activity being 
due to a shortage of cyclic intermediaries, 


blood. An analogy is drawn between the 
gallbladder lesions and the intestinal lesions 
because of common origin from infarction — 
[A. J. Luedke and H. W. Dunne: Focal 
Necrosis in the Mucosa of the Gallbladder 
in Pigs with Hog Cholera. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
22, (May, 1961): 391-395.] 


particularly oxalacetate. In ketotic cows, 
however, any impairment of citric acid cycle 
activity appears more likely due to a short- 
age of enzymatic cofactors, and more remote 
than impaired lipogenesis from the primary 
metabolic lesion—[D. S. Kronfeld: Meta- 
bolic Aspects of Ruminant Ketosis. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 22, (May, 1961): 496-501. ] 


Detection of Leptospira Antibody in Composite Milk Samples 


Blood samples were obtained from 17 
herds and examined with the agglutination- 
lysis test and the Stoenner plate test. The 
herds were visited, histories obtained, and 
composite herd milk samples collected. From 
the data, it was concluded that a whey titer 
of 1:8 in the composite herd sample was the 
critical titer to be used in screening for 


leptospirosis. Titers of 1:256 and 1:512 were 
detected in the milk of 2 herds in which 
current signs of leptospirosis infection were 
present.—[E. A. Carbrey and R. A. Packer: 
The Detection of Antibody Against Lepto- 
spira pomona in Composite Herd Milk Sam- 
ples. Am. J. Vet. Res., 22, (May, 1961): 573- 
579.] 


Effect of Highly Mineralized Water on Growth of Laboratory Animals 


Young rabbits, mice, and guinea pigs were 
allotted to two groups. Over a period of 
three months, those in one group were given 
water having a high mineral content; those 
in the other group were given water con- 
taining a low concentration of mineral salts. 
The average daily weight gains of the ani- 
mals in the two groups were used as the 
variates for comparison of the effects of the 
two kinds of water. The guinea pigs supplied 
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with water having a low mineral content 
gained weight at a significantly higher rate 
than did guinea pigs supplied with highly 
mineralized water. Rates of gain for rabbits 
and mice were not significantly different.— 
[B. H. Skold and R. Jensen: Effect of Nat- 
urally Occurring Highly Mineralized Water 
on the Growth of Laboratory Animals. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 22, (May, 1961): 601-605. ] 
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Listeriosis 

This book, written in English, was pre- 
ceded by two editions in German. The work 
discusses and summarizes more than 700 
literature references with arrangement into 
main topics including causative agent, lis- 
teriosis in man and animals, and diagnosis. 
A commendable effort to make the book 
current is the presentation of a list of pub- 
lications which appeared between the time 
the manuscript was prepared and the pub- 
lication date. Some confusion may arise in 
locating certain literature citations in the 
text, but this is a minor fault. 

An excellent blending of reports from both 
veterinary and medical literature demon- 
strates the similarities of listeriosis in man 
and animals and the common scientific ef- 
fort in searching for full understanding of 
the problem. It is strikingly apparent from 
examination of the literature sources that 
there is much interest by European research 
workers in listeriosis, particularly as a fac- 
tor in abortion and neonatal death in man. 
Approximately 60% of the reports have 
titles in languages other than English. Anal- 
ysis oi reports emanating from western 
Europe as well as eastern Europe and Rus- 


New Books 


sia make the book an especially valuable 
contribution in the English language. 

Nearly 60% of the publications on lis- 
teriosis have appeared during the last ten 
years. This is, no doubt, a reflection of the 
increasing interest in Listeria monocytogenes 
as a cause of disease, and the burgeoning 
literature is in itself a reason for gathering 
the facts from many reports together in a 
book. 

This work makes an important contribu- 
tion by organizing factual information that 
can be used for disease control purposes. It 
should help to unite the veterinary diagnostic 
laboratory and the public health laboratory 
in a common effort. In addition, the author 
candidly indicates aspects of the problem re- 
quiring clarification such as_ serodiagnosis, 
immunity, and isolation of the organism 
from tissue. The book has special value to 
readers with interest in diseases of the cen- 
tral nervous system and reproductive tract. 
By H. P. R. Seeliger. 308 
pages; illustrated. Hafner Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 1961. Price $14.25]— 
JoHN W. OSEBOLD. 


—[Listeriosis. 


Books Received but Not Reviewed 


PROVISION OF LABORATORY ANIMALS FOR 
ResearcH. A Practica, Guripe. By William 
Lane-Petter. Elsevier Monograph. 147 pages; 
charts. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alex- 
ander St., Princeton, N.J. 1961. Price $4.00. 

Tue Minp oF THE Doc. By R. H. Smythe. 
119 pages; illustrated. Charles C Thomas, 
301-327 East Lawrence, Springfield, Ill. 1961. 
Price $4.50. 

How ANnIMALs TALK. By R. H. Smythe. 109 
pages; illustrated. Charles C Thomas, 301- 
327 East Lawrence, Springfield, Ill. 1961. 
Price $4.50. 

PHENOTHIAZINE: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY THROUGH 1958. By Dean S. Folse. 216 
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pages. February, 1961. Technical Bulletin 
115. Kansas State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, Manhattan. No price 
given. 

ELECTRON Microscopy—A HANDBOOK FOR 
Brotocists. By E. H. Mercer and M. S. C. 
Birbeck. 76 pages; illustrated. Charles C 
Thomas, 301-327 East Lawrence, Springfield, 
Ill. 1961. Price $2.75. 

THE SEROLOGY OF CONGLUTINATION AND ITs 
RELATION TO Disease. By R. R. A. Coombs, 
Anne M. Coombs, D. G. Ingram. 210 pages; 
tables. Charles C Thomas, 301-327 East 
Lawrence, Springfield, Ill. 1961. Price $9.00. 
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COMPOSITE PADDING 80 


PARKE DAVIS ECO 


INFORMATION ON COMPLETE LINE AVAILABLE 
FROM YOUR PARKE-DAVIS REPRESENTATIVE 


ABSORBENT GAUZE ROLLS 


PAR KE ~ DAV | Ss PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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save 48 hours 
of milk production with 


FURACIN 


brand of nitrofwrazone Solution Veterinary 


in bovine mastitis 


Milk need be discarded for only 24 hours after the last mastitis treatment with 
Furacin Solution Veterinary. In contrast, at least 3 days must elapse after the 
last treatment with penicillin before the milk is marketable. Thus two days of 
milk production are saved with Furacin Solution Veterinary. 


Prompt recovery Furacin helps to eradicate causative organisms often resistant 
to other agents ¢ clinical signs usually clear promptly, milk production rapidly 
returns to normal e effective in milk, pus, blood and serum 


Furacin Solution Veterinary Squeejet® Economical, ready-to-use disposable 
dispenser containing Furacin 0.2% in a water-miscible base. 

Supplied: Squeejet of 30 cc., box of 12; pint and gallon bottles. 

Warning: Milk from cows treated with Furacin Solution Veterinary should be 
discarded or used for purposes other than for human consumption for at least 
24 hours after the last treatment. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor./References and 
reprints On request. 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, N.Y. tn) 
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Make your diagnosis from the pictures below—then turn the page > 


Fig. 1 (top)—Radiograph, lateral view, of the dog’s tail. 


Fig 2 (bottom)—Radiograph, dorsoventral view, of the tail. 


History.—A male Kerry Blue Terrier, 3 years old, developed a slowly en- 
larging nonsensitive, firm mass, 7 by 5 by 5 cm. in size, on the ventral aspect of 
the tail. Lateral and dorsoventral radiographs of the tail were taken (Fig. 1 
and 2). 
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Diagnosis.—Radiopaque lesion sugges- 
tive of calcium deposit in the soft tissues 
of the tail. The lesion does not appear to 
involve the bones. 

Comment.—Calcifying lesions occur not 
infrequently in the skin and subcutaneous 
tissue of dogs. Such lesions, characterized 
by enlargement, occur in any area but most 
commonly in the skin of the legs. They 
are benign, and complete excision is ordi- 
narily corrective. Grossly, on incision, a 
layer of small, chalky, lobulated clusters 
bound together by heavy connective tissue 


Fig. 3—The amputated stump of the dog’s tail 
with mass. 


can be seen (Fig. 3 and 4), Radiographi- 
cally, the clusters are fairly discrete and 
of greater density than bone. 
Histologically, this type of lesion may 
be a calcifying epithelial growth of a hair 
follicle, such as a hair matrix tumor, some- 
times known as benign calcifying 
epithelioma of Malherba. It may be pres- 
ent as circumscribed masses of calcium 
salts, such is found in “calcinosis cireum- 


Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Most Livestock Imports to United States Now Come by Air 


scripta.”” Grossly, these calcifying lesions 


have the same general appearance. Further 
study is needed to determine their specific 
relationships.?- 

In the case described above, the lesion 


Fig. 4—The amputated stump of the tail with the 
skin cut away from the tail and lesion. Notice the 
chalklike character of the lesion. 


histologically closely resembled a hair ma- 
trix epithelioma, except that osteoid and 
calcified bone were present. Because the 
lesion was extensive, it was necessary to 
amputate the tail. 


References 


"Smith, H. A., Veterinary Pa 


and Jones, T. C.: 
thology. Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 1957. 


“Thompson, S. W., Sullivan, D. J.. and Pedersen. 
R. A.: Calcinosis Circumscripta. A Histochemical 
Study of the Lesions in Man, Dogs and a Monkey. 
Cornell Vet., 49, (April, 1959): 265-285. 


This report was submitted by Charles C. Oldt. 
D.V.M., and Jack Marcus, D.V.M., Skokie. and 
was prepared with the assistance of Wayne H. Riser. 
D.V.M., M.S., Kensington, Md. 


During 1960, 815,990 animals, including poultry, came to 
the United States. Of the livestock crossing the oceans (excluding 


those from Canada and Mexico), 90% 


came by air in 45,000 


planes. Travel time was shorter than the incubation period for 


most diseases.—W. L. 


Popham, B.S., D.Sc., at the Section on 


Public Health and Regulatory Veterinary Medicine, 98th Annual 


Meeting of the AVMA, Aug. 20-24, 1961, Detroit, Mich. 
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for retained nlacenta URE 


Bolus Veterinary 


Prevents or controls uterine infection associated with retained placenta e results 
in higher conception rates e fewer services per conception. Bottle of 25 boluses. 


for calf scours EN TEE UR 


Bolus Veterinary, Small 


Often effective within 12 hours e diarrhea halted in an average of less than 
3 days e recovery, even in some cases of seemingly moribund calves with bloody 
feces, surprisingly rapid and complete. Bolus of 3.3 Gm., boxes of 24 and 500. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. / References and reprints on request. 


EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, N.Y. ( ‘nten) 
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Pet-Tabs 


has taste appeal 
for all! 


Open mouths. Must be Pet-Tabs time. 
And why not? Pet-Tabs is the vitamin- 
mineral dietary supplement that’s meat- 
flavored for gulping acceptance. 


Other benefits? Sure . . . plenty of them. 
Ingredients are combined to balance the 
ration daily, speed recovery from illness 
and shorten convalescence after surgery. 
No more complicated additions to ra- 
tions, but you still keep older animals 


THE 


healthy and vigorous and aid growth in 
the younger ones. 


And for cats and toy breed dogs— 
Pet-Tabs, Jr., tasty formula in smaller 
size tablet. 


DOSAGE: Usually 1 Pet-Tab or | Pet- 
Tab, Jr. daily. 


SUPPLIED: In bottles of 50 each— 
sold to veterinarians only. 


E. MasSSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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APPLICATIONS 


Applicants Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 1, Article 
I, of the Bylaws, the names of applicants who are not 
members of constituent associations shall be published in 
the JOURNAL. Written comments received by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary from any active member regarding the 
application as published, will be furnished to the Judicial 
Council for its consideration prior to acceptance of the 
application. 

BAHGAT, MOUSTAFA 

Waters Hall, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan. 

B.V.Sc., Cairo University, 1955. 

Vouchers: E. FE. Leasure and F. H. Oberst 


LAZZAZABAL, EDUARDO J. 
Quinta Chiquitica, Calle Lose Granados No. 8, La Castel- 
lana, Caracas, Venezuela. 
D.V.M., Venezuelan Veterinary Faculty, 1956. 
Vouchers: C. R. Martinez and C. E. Muskus 


KINNAMON, K. E. 

Bidg. 26, Apt. 178, Fitzsimons Gardens, West, Fitzsim- 

ons General Hospital, Denver 30, Colo. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M., 1959. 
Vouchers: D. C. Frey and J. F. Ferrell 

Expect Liver Fluke Infection in Man to 
increase Vangard® 45 is a powerful, but safe 

Liver fluke (Fasciola hepatica) infection, fungicide, formulated specifically to 
a cause of common bile duct obstruction in attack the micro-organisms that cause 


man, results from eati yatercress or 
ringworm. Furnished in wettable pow- 


similar vegetation from pasture areas uti- 
lized by infected animals. The rarity of 
infection in man in the United States, : 
where flukes are widespread and plentiful, applied. The active ingredient in 
is due to infrequency of ingestion of con- Vangard® 45 is N-trichloromethyl- 
taminated vegetation. Infection in man, mercapto-4-cyclohexene-l, 2-dicarbox- 
not uncommon in the Caribbean area, may imide. 

soon be expected to occur in this country 

with increasing frequency due to travel EFFECTIVE ON CATTLE, 
and immigration, not because of increased HORSES, SWINE, DOGS 
contamination of vegetation by animals.— AND CATS 
J.Am.M.A., 177, (Sept. 16, 1961): 787. 


der form, it readily forms a water 
suspension, and is easily and quickly 


Available from your Professional 
Veterinary Distributor 
Staphylococcic Mastitis May Have Mail coupon for Technical Literature 
Hematogenous Origin on Vangard® 45 


According to a German report staphylo- 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 


coccic infections involve the rear quarters 

of udders of dairy cattle 30% more often SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
than the front quarters. Because brucel- 230 PARK AVE.,NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
losis and tuberculosis of the udder also Gentlemen, Please send Tethnical P-18 
occur more frequently in the rear quarters, Data Sheets #49 and 69 
it was suggested that, like tuberculosis and 
brucellosis, staphylococcic infection in the 
udder may have an hematogenous origin.— 
Berl. Munch. tierdrztl. Wehnschr., 74, 
(May 15, 1961): 185. 


Name 

Street 

City 

(Please attach to your Professional letterhead) 


--------- 
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SQUIBB - 4 Name You CAN TRUST 


improve health, vigor, stamina and appearance of 


ALL HORSES 
ALL AGES 
ALL BREEDS... 


Squibb’s new HIGH POTENCY vitamin and mineral supplement 


Vionate-L provides the equine practitioner with a 
dependable source of 18 essential vitamins and minerals 
horses need to develop stamina and staying power. 
Grains and grasses often lack these essential vitamins and 
minerals or lose them in storage. Vionate-L is the 

long awaited answer to the problem of keeping valuable 
horses in prime condition through proper feeding. 
Vionate-L helps build good bone, prevents rickets.and is 
particularly beneficial for the brood mare to provide 
bone-building calcium, phosphate and vitamin D. 
Vionate-L is especially “Palatized”® to appeal to your 
horse’s sense of taste and smell,and “pelletized” 


for convenience and easy use. 


We will be glad to supply you with our comprehensive 
booklet on equine nutrition—simply write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Dept., 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


**Vionate’’'® and ‘‘Palatized’’@® are Squibb trademarks. 


SQUIBB DIVISION lin NY 
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Pellets of Vionate-L are slightly 
larger than oats, the ideal size, ee 
shape and‘crunchiness. Horses will 
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SQUIBB - A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


NEOTHION 


(Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomycin in Plastibase®) 


is effective against 9 


MASTITI 


Neothion contains the Squibb antibiotic, thio- 
strepton, plus neomycin. This exclusive Squibb 
formula is effective against the 9 types of masti- 
tis-causing bacteria shown at right, including 
certain strains now resistant to other antibiotics 
or combinations of antibiotics. 


The combination of thiostrepton and neomycin 
provides the broad antibacterial spectrum neces- 
sary for the safe and effective treatment of bac- 
terial mastitis...and milk will be residue-free 
72 hours after final instillation. When Neothion 
is used as directed, dairymen can sell milk with- 
out fear of contamination. Milk from untreated 
quarters can be fed to calves and other stock 
during withholding period. 


Neothion offers you a ‘“‘triple control” formula: 

1. THIOSTREPTON. Isolated by Squibb, thiostrepton 
possesses a remarkably high order of activity 
against gram-positive cocci. 

. NEOMYCIN. Highly effective against gram-nega- 
tive bacteria including pseudomonas. 

. PLASTIBASE.* A smooth free-flowing colorless 
ointment base with unique physical and thera- 
peutic advantages. Because of its unusual mole- 
cular structure, Plastibase tends to “cling” to 
udder tissue. Plastibase releases medication rap- 
idly... soothes and protects... speeds healing. 


Chart shows Neothion is effective against 9 types 
of mastitis-causing bacteria, including strains 
of staphylococci resistant to other antibacterial 
agents. 


GRAM POSITIVE GRAM WEGATIVE 
BACTERIA BACTERIA 


COMPARISON 
OF ACTIVITY 
OF SPECTRUM 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS 


EOTHION 

Triple Sulfas 
Penicillin 

Streptomycin 


Neomycin 
Brand A 


SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 
Brand B 
BROAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 


Brand C 


BEOAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 


Effective Effective agoinst certain strains 
or mildly effective 


= 


—causing bacteria 


STREPTOCOCCI 


NEISSERIA 


HEMOPHILUS H PROTEUS PSEUDOMONAS 


NEOTHION® and PLASTIBASE® are Squibb trademarks. 
*Squibb plasticized hydrocarbon gel, a polyethylene and 
liquid petrolatum gel base. 


Nine organisms known to cause mastitis are shown on 
chart. Solid red squares indicate effectiveness. Note that 
Neothion is effective against all nine, including staphy- 
lococci, now the chief causative agent of mastitis. 
Neothion controls both chronic and acute mastitis with 
a broader antibacterial spectrum than either of the 
three brands of broad spectrum antibiotics, the triple 
sulfas, penicillin, streptomycin or neomycin used alone. 
Note: Milk taken from dairy animals within 72 hours after 
the latest treatment for mastitis must not be used for human 
consumption. 

100 CC. (10 DOSE) VIALS and SINGLE-DOSE 
DISPOSABLE PLASTIC SYRINGES...2 sizes for 
your convenience. Neothion is sold only to veterinari- 
ans and is available from your Squibb branch or 
your ethical wholesaler. 


For additional information write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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African Swine Fever 

The escape of African swine fever (ASF) 
from Africa to the Iberian peninsula re- 
emphasizes the threat of this disease to 
the swine industry. Without question, ASF 
is potentially the most devastating of all 
diseases of swine. Mortality approaches 
100%. Immunizing agents are not available. 


This report was prepared by Dr. D. E. DeTray, 
Animal Disease and Parasite Research Di- 
vision, ARS, USDA, Beltsville, Md., at the 
request of the Disease Review Committee 
of the AVMA Council on Public Health and 
Regulatory Veterinary Medicine. 


When ASF was first recognized in Kenya, 
East Africa, in 1910, it was noticed that 
wild swine—chiefly wart hogs—were near 
farms where the disease occurred.’ Later, 
it was established that wart hogs can act 
as inapparent carriers of the ASF virus.?*:" 
Once established in domestic swine, the dis- 
ease spreads readily by direct contact. 

After ASF was discovered in Kenya, it 
was recognized in other African countries 

Tanganyika, Union of South Africa, 
Angola, Northern Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, 
Senegal, Nyasaland, and Mozambique. In 
April, 1957, ASF appeared for the first time 
outside Africa when an epizootic occurred 
in Portugal near Lisbon. Its spread to seven 
other provinces in Portugal was attributed 
to garbage feeding. A “‘stamping-out” pro- 
gram apparently succeeded after 6,352 
swine died and 10,637 were slaughtered. 
However, after Portugal had been ASF-free 
for two years, another epizootic occurred 
near Lisbon in April, 1960. The disease 
was discovered in Spain in May near the 
Portuguese border. Up to Dec. 31, 1960, 
ASF had occurred on 630 farms in Spain; 
14,772 swine had died and 104,771 were 
slaughtered. Losses to the Spanish swine 
industry were estimated at $9,300,000.2 In 


August, 1961, ASF was still causing heavy 
losses on the Iberian peninsula. 

Clinically and pathologically, ASF closely 
resembles hog cholera, although the viruses 
are immunologically distinct. Temperatures 
up to 108.0 F. are not unusual in ASF. In 
acute cases, the pigs may die within two 
to seven days after the initial febrile reac- 
tion. Pigs often appear normal and con- 
tinue to eat until 24 to 48 hours before 
death. In the terminal stage, the pig may 
have a staggering gait and cyanosis; final- 
ly, it is unable to rise. The outstanding 
lesions are hemorrhagic and one may be 
startled by the massive hemorrhages in the 
epicardium and in the visceral lymph nodes, 
particularly the gastrohepatic nodes. Hy- 
dropericardium occurs frequently. Spleno- 
megaly is common with some strains of the 
virus. However, a differential diagnosis 
based on clinical features and gross lesions 
is unreliable. 

Those familiar with ASF have long rec- 
ognized the potential threat that this dis- 
ease presents to our swine industry. In 
1954, the Animal Disease and Parasite Re- 
search Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
established a cooperative research project 
in Kenya with the main emphasis on ASF 
investigations. This work was first carried 
out with the Kenya Department of Veter- 
inary Services and was later transferred 
to the East African Veterinary Research 


Without question, ASF is potentially the most 
devastating of all diseases of swine. Mor- 
tality approaches 100%. immunizing agents 
are not available. 


Organization in Kenya, where it is still 
under way. Three professional employees 
of the Animal Disease and Parasite Re- 
search Division are investigating ASF. The 
East African Veterinary Research Organi- 
zation provides laboratory space, animal 
isolation facilities, professional and tech- 
nical collaboration, and auxiliary services. 

One of the main objectives of this project 
has been attained—the development of an 
in vitro test for the differential diagnosis 
of ASF and hog cholera.’ Previously, dif- 
ferentiation had depended upon the sus- 
ceptibility of hog cholera-immune pigs to 
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wens |... REALLY NEW IN 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 2 
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In this issue... 


@ Moldy Feedstuffs in 
Livestock Toxic Disease 961 


@ Urinary Biocolloids of 
Sheep . 1000 


®@ Microbiologic Survey of 
Pneumonic Swine Lungs . 1020 


@ Contrast Encephalography 
and Ventriculography in 
Dogs 1041 


A.J.V. R. provides 


the answer 


Did You Know That: 


AYMA members may subscribe to the American Journal of Veterinary Research (6 issues per 
year) for only $5.00 per year, whereas the nonmember subscription rate is $15.00. 
Publication of the AwJ.¥.R. is @ membership service, providing an opportunity for 
veterinarians to publish their research in a journal that advances their profession. 
The 1960 and 1961 volumes each contained 1,144 pages. Most of the contents 
reported original research, all of it approved for publication by members of 
the AVMA il on Research or specially appointed reviewers. 
The A.J.¥.R. is an international publication. More than 20°/, of the 
subseriptions go to other countries, and occasionally as many as 10°%/, 
of the articles are authored by research workers from other countries. 
At the end of each article, an Interlinguo summary is published for the 
a benefit of those scientists who do not read English. 
In many countries, A.J.V.R. provides the image of American 
veterinary medicine. To it we owe much of our professional 


prestige abroad. 
Enter your subscription with foil etd of your 1962 dues to start with the January 1962 issue. 
Address all inquiries to Membership Services, American Veterinary Medical Association, 600 S. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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challenge with ASF virus. The new test is 
carried out in cultures of swine leukocytes. 
African swine fever virus produces 
hemadsorption of swine erythrocytes around 
the infected leukocytes, followed by cytol- 
ysis of the leukocytes. Hog cholera virus 
does not produce these effects. Other lines 
of research being pursued under this proj- 
ect include serologic diagnosis and typing, 


The practicing veterinarian will be the key 
figure in the prompt recognition of ASF, 
should it gain entrance into North America. 
He should suspect African swine fever 
whenever he is faced with a hemorrhagic 
syndrome accompanied by a high mortality, 
notably in swine that have been vaccinated 
against hog cholera. 


See 


attenuation by tissue culture passages, 
epizootiologic investigations in wild swine, 
and immunologic investigations. 

From the standpoint of immunology, ASF 
presents one of the most unusual and com- 
plex problems of all infectious agents. The 
virus is one of high virulence but of ap- 
parently poor immunogenicity. Killed-virus 
vaccines have failed to induce immunity. 
Neutralizing antibodies have not been 
demonstrated. The rare survivors of the 
disease remain carriers and_ potential 
spreaders of the virus, probably for life. 

A few immune pigs were obtained by 
inoculations of one strain of virus that 
was attenuat«d by passage in issue cul- 
tures.‘ Other pi¢s inoculated with the same 
passage level cf the virus became carriers. 
Further attenuation resulted in a complete 
loss of immunogenicity. The immune pigs 
were completely resistant to infection with 
the homologous virulent strain; when in- 
oculated with heterologous isolates, how- 
ever, most of them died. The probability 
of a number of immunologic types, along 
with the poor immunogenicity of ASF virus, 
limits the hope of devising a safe and sat- 
isfactory vaccine. 

For the first time in its history, ASF is 
causing general international concern. An 
emergency meeting on African horse-sick- 
ness and African swine fever was called 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations and the Office In- 
ternational des Epizooties.1 This meeting, 
held in Paris in January, 1961, was attended 
by representatives from 31 countries. Those 
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attending the meeting concluded that “the 
introduction of African swine fever into 
countries or parts of countries where in- 
tensive swine production is undertaken, 
would result in most serious social and 
economic repercussions.”’ Recommendations 
were made on preventing the entry of ASF 
from infected countries and on steps to be 
taken should the disease gain entry. These 
steps centered around a “stamping-out” 
program such as is used in the United 
States and Great Britain to eradicate foot- 
and-mouth disease. A course for training 
diagnosticians from the various European 
countries was recommended and was held 
at Madrid, Spain, in April, 1961. Two 
scientists from the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Division assisted in the 
presentation of this training course. 

The practicing veterinarian will be the 
key figure in the prompt recognition of 
ASF, should it gain entrance into North 
America. He should suspect African swine 
fever whenever he is faced with a hem- 
orrhagic syndrome accompanied by a high 
mortality, notably in swine that have been 
vaccinated against hog cholera. When ASF 
is suspected, livestock disease officials 
should be notified immediately so that con- 
firmatory diagnostic procedures can be 
carried out. Prompt diagnosis followed by 
complete eradication is the only way to 
deal effectively with ASF. The alternative 
might well be the destruction of the swine 
industry, should ASF become widespread in 
North America. 
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PRE-MED 


Disposable Culture Plates 
in Individual Sterile Bags® 

With these ready-to-use Mono- 
Plate® culture plates (plastic 
petri dishes containing prepared 
media) you are always ready to 
streak fresh specimens—no mat- 
ter how many miles you may be 
from your laboratory. Just open 
sterile outer bag, lift plastic 
cover and streak agar w ith spec- 
imen. Read when incubation is 
complete, then destroy. Particu- 
larly useful in diagnosis of mas- 
titis, infected wounds, fungus 
infections. Plates remain usable 
for months under normal refrig- 
eration. 

Supplied in a wide variety of 
wanted media. Fifty cents per 
plate in minimum quantity of 3 
plates; lower cost in quantity. 


Patent No. 2,874,091 


PRE-MED 

Holding (Transport) Medium 
A non-nutrient medium for 
transport of clinical swabs which 
neither inhibits nor enhances 
growth of bacteria. Permits 
holding specimens overnight or 
weekend until culture facilities 
are available. Convenient screw- 
cap vials are ready for immediate 
use in field or office. Unopened 
bottles store indefinitely at room 
temperature. 


Supplied in 12-pack, with 24 
I 


swabs, at $4.50; in 100-pack 
with 200 swabs, at $30.00. 


PRE-MED 
Closed-System Culture Bottles 


The modern way to collect and 
culture blood and body fluids. 
Bottles contain 50 cc Trypti- 
case+ Soy Broth with CO2 
added, a medium capable of 
revealing bacterial growth in its 
earliest stages. Specimens may 
be collected aerobically or an- 
aerobically to detect a wide 
range of microorganisms. 
Unopened bottles store at room 
temperature. 
Supplied with mailing box at 
$1.17 each; with sterile bleed- 
ing set and mailing box, $1.50 
each; lower costs in quantity. 
+Trypticase is a trademark of 
Baltimore Biological Laboratory, Inc. 


Send for complete list of PRE-Med culture 


plates and culture products. 


Available through your veterinary supply dealer or direct. 


HYLAND LABORATORIES 


4501 Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
Branch office: 160 Lockwood Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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IT'S 
EASY 
TO KEEP 
GOOD 
RECORDS 


COLWELLS 
DAILY LOG 


The simplest of any professional record 
keeping system — easy to teach a new 
office assistant — provides a quick 
answer to more efficient practice man- 
agement procedures in the doctor's 
office. Eliminates irritations caused by 
billing mix-ups; increases income by 
catching all charges due; helps keep 
costs in line by itemized listing of all 
expenses — plus all records necessary 
for income tax purposes. Used and 
preferred by doctors since 1927. Fully 
dated, looseleaf, printed new each 
year. 


PRICES: Regular Edition, one 40 
line page a day, one volume, dated 
for 1962 — $7.75. Double Log 
Edition, two facing pages of 40 lines 
each per day, two volumes, dated for 


1962 — per set — $13.50. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 Kenyon Road Champaign, Illinois 
Please send me 1962 ~—| Regular 
(| Double Daily Log for Physicians. 
Remittance enclosed. 
__| Please send me more intormation plus 
FREE Record Supplies Catalog Kit. 


Or 

Degree 
Address 
City State 


in Meetin 5 
g 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 


30 days before date of publication. 


American Animal Hospital Association. Regional Meet 
ings. Dr. Frank R. Booth, 3920 E. Jackson Blvd., Elk 
hart, Ind., executive secretary. 


Region 2. Hotel Patten, Chattanooga. Ten Feb. 11-12 
1962 


Region 3. Secor Hotel, Toledo, Ohi March 26-27, 1962 


Region 4. Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Jan. 20, 1962. 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 4, 1962. Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins, Colo Feb, 18, 
1962. 


Region 5. Sheraton Meeting House, Honolu Hawaii, 
May 16-17, 1962. 


December, 1961 


American Association of Equine Practitioners. 8th annual 
meeting. Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas, Dec. 3-5, 
1961. AAEP, 531 Guaranty Bank Bldg., Denver 2, Colo 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville. Ky., Dec. 4-5, 1961. Dr 
L. S. Shirrell, 545 E. Main St., Frankfort, Ky.. secretary. 


Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. Annual 


Clarke, Hastings, Neb., executive secretary 


Oklahoma State University. Refresher Course in Sma 
Animal Anesthesia. Oklahoma State University, Colleg 
of Veterinary Medicine, Stillwater, Okla Dec 


1961. Tuition $30. Dr. P. B. Barto, Colle of Veter 
nary Medicine, Oklahoma Stat Universit Stillwater 
Okla 


January, 1962 


Cornell University. Conference for Veterinarians. Cornell 
University, New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Jan. 10-12, 1962. Dr. Peter Olafson, Department 
of Pathology, Cornell Universit Ithaca, N.Y program 
chairman 


New York State Veterinary College, Corne University. 
$4th Annual Conference for Veterinarians. New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N.Y Jan. 10-12, 19 
Dr. George C. Poppensiek, dear 


University of Pennsylvania. Sixty-second annua inference 
of veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 16-17, 1962. 


Dr. Robert Schwartzman, program chairmar 


Michigan State University. Thirty-ninth annual Postgrad 
uate Conference for Veterinarians. College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich., Jan. 17-19, 1962. Dr. W. W. Armistead, dean. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting 
Dinkler-Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Jan 
21-23, 1962. Dr. H. W. Hayes, 5009 Clinton Pike, 
Knoxville, Tenn., secretary. 


(Continued on 
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Now! A dry dog food designed for faster, 
easier mixing with liquids or solid foods 


NEW FRISKIES MIX 


New Friskies Mix has an exclusive new 
texture that soaks up water, milk or 
other liquids and blends perfectly with 
canned dog food, horse meat or other 
solid foods. Whether you mix to enhance 
palatability or to provide specialized 
nutrition to meet specific dietary prob- 
lems Friskies Mix now offers you a new 
high level of mixing convenience. 


Makes its own tasty sauce 
when you add water — 
FRISKIES MAGIC SAUCE CUBES 
New taste discovery! Seconds after 
you add water, Friskies Magic Sauce 
Cubes releases its own delicious 
sauce. Tastes great fed dry, too. Fully 
nourishing. Available in 2, 5, 10, 20, 
25 and 50 Ib. sizes. 


Any way you serve it—dry or moist, 
New Friskies Mix is fully nourishing and 
provides vitamins, minerals and protein 
all in perfect balance. Everything dogs 
are known to need for top condition 
growth and energy. Available in 2, 5, 10, 
20, 25, 50 pound sizes. Another quality 
product from the Friskies Research 


Kennels of (arnation 


For the added palatability 
of real meat — 


ris Ajes FRISKIES HORSE MEAT WITH GRAVY 


HORSE Selected cuts of horse meat cooked 
MEAT in the can to preserve flavor and 
WITH GRAVY meaty juices. All new formula pro- 
‘ vides quick and easy mixing with 
any dry dog food. In 15 and 24 oz. 
new money-saving Economy Size. 
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BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 

Sales— Repairing on Oster 

and Stewart clippers. 
Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 


STEWART 
Prompt Service—Est.25 years 


TO 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


OSTER A2 


AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Council on Research of the AVMA an- 
nounces the availability of a number of 
training for 


fellowships 


for postgraduate 
the academic year, 1962-1963. 


The recipient of a fellowship must be a 
veterinarian and a citizen of the United 
States or Canada. Veterinary students who 
expect to graduate at the end of the cur- 
rent school year and who wish to follow 


a career 


fellowship. 


research may apply for a 


It is advisable that completed application 


forms be filed by Jan. 1, 


1962, to allow 


time for correcting omissions and for some 
reasonable delay in arrival of letters of 
information from third parties. The latest 
date for fiting the completed application 
is Feb. 1, 1962. Approximately one month 
is required for processing completed appli- 
cations after receipt by the Council. Quali- 
fied persons should secure and submit appli- 
cations as early as possible to insure their 
file being complete for presentation to the 


Committee on Fellowships. 


The Committee on Fellowships of the Coun- 
cil on Research will meet early in March 
to consider applications aad 


will 


the awards 


be announced soon afterward. The 


stipend will be determined in each case 
by the needs of the individual, the loca- 
tion of the school in which he proposes to 
work, and other factors. In general, the 
stipends range from $100 per month upward. 
Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 


other 


information from the deans of the 


various colleges of veterinary medicine or 
by writing to the Council on Research, 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II. 


Meetings—continued from page 1234. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Jan. 21-23, 1962. Dr. 
W. D. Speer, 538 S. Madison, Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual mect- 
ing. Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 22-24, 1962. 
Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, 1443 Raymond Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn., secretary. 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 
24-27, 1962. Dr. Bert Reinow, Box 277, Pinedale, Wyo., 
president. 


North Carolina Veterinary Conference. North -Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. Car., Jan. 24-25, 1962. Dr. 
E. G. Batte, Head. Veterinary Section, School of. Agricul 
ture, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. Car., 

program chairman. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. 
Hotel Heideberg, Jaskson, Miss., Jan. 27, 1962. Dr. 
W. H. Lindley, Box 444, Vicksburg, Miss., secretary. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kan., Jan. 29-31, 1962. Dr. 
M. W. Osburn, 1525 Humboldt, Manhattan, Kan., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


February, 1962 


Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association, District 
of Columbia Veterinary Medical Association, District of 
Columbia Academy of Veterinary Medicine, American 
Animal Hospital Association. Joint meeting. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Feb. 1-2, 1962. Dr. Harry L. 
Schultz, Jr., 9011 Hartford Rd.,Baltimore 14, Md., sec 
retary 


Nevada State Veterinary Association. Annual winter meet- 
ing. Holiday Hotel, Reno, Nev., Feb. 12-13, 1962. Dr. 
Brian L. Hutcherson, 300 Kietzke Lane, Reno, Nev., 
secretary. 


Society for Scudy of Breeding Soundness of Bulls. Annual 


meeting. Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colo., 
Feb. 17-18, 1962. Dr. E. J. Carroll, 805 S. Shields, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary-treasurer 


Arkansas Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-fitth annual 
meeting. Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 18-20, 
1962. Dr. T. D. Hendrickson, 7824 Cantrell Rd., Little 
Rock, Ark., secretary 


August, 1962 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-ninth 
Annual Meeting. Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla., Aug. 12-16, 1962. Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


Twelfth World's Poulery Congress. Show Grounds of the 
New South Wales Royal Agricultural Society, Sydney, 
Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
chairman, U.S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.: Dr. A. Willlam Jasper, 
secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

$4, Ill. 
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NOW 
FROM 
FROMM 


your 
choice 
of 


One injection of either 
bacterin stimulates sub- 
stantially higher antibody 
levels of longer duration 
than TWO of other types. 
No side reactions—no 
appreciable drop in milk 
production. 


ASSISTS TO MASTITIS CONTROL 


“le FRomM kromm 


BACTERIN COLI-STA PHYLOCOCCUS- 
(bovine) BACTERIN 


ANTIBODY RESPONSE TO A SINGLE EFFECT OF A BOOSTER INJECTION 
INJECTION ON ANTIBODY PRODUCTION 


Antigen in Water in Oi! Emulsion 4 = Injection Subcutaneously 

Antigen in Saline mee — Antigen in Water in 
Oil Emulsion 

——= = Antigen in Saline 


F 
Adapted from Freund 


et al, 48 § 
J.AMM, 60:383-398 Freund, J. (1! 
Annual Review 
Microbiol, 1:291-308 


2 4 6 8 W 1214 16 18 20 22 16 17 18 19 
WEEKS MONTHS 


1500 
1400 
1300 
1200 
1100 
1000 
900 
800 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 


Consists of inactivated bovine origin cultures contain- **Consists of inactivated bovine origin cultures contain- 
ing Streptococcus (pyogenic) 50%; Corynebacterium ing Escherichia coli 20%; Staphylococcus aureus (with 
pyogenic 30%; Staphylococcus aureus (with its toxoids) its toxoids) 40%; Streptococcus agalactiae 40% 
10%; Escherichia coli 10° 


For further details, write the Laboratories. 


Serving the Veterinarian with Biologicals : FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 
of the Highest Standard Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Centennial Plans Hinge on Member Efforts 


As a public relations opportunity, a cen- 
tennial is unparalleled; everyone can, with- 
out dispute, honor that which is 100 years 
old. 

For a large organization such as the 
AVMA, its plans are thought of in the 
broad, panoramic, national sense. However, 
it would be “ar more accurate to character- 
ize plans for the AVMA’s Centennial in the 
smallest common denominator, the indi- 
vidual veterinarian. While veteri- 
narian is not going to throw his own 
“Happy 100th Birthday” party, his efforts 
will determine how successful the Centen- 
nial is and how well the AVMA uses this 
public relations opportunity. 

The Centennial Planning Committee met 
in New York City last month. Its plans, as 
discussed there and at the Secretaries Con- 
ference earlier last month, show exactly 
how vital the individual AVMA member is 
to this public relations effort. 

Consider two events planned for 1963 
with which every veterinarian is all too 
familiar; the luncheons and_ banquets. 
While they require separate consideration, 
there are similarities. 

A successful dinner requires a lot of 
advance planning. The Planning Commit- 
tee feels the centennial year is the time for 
veterinarians to become well-known in 
their community; therefore, a civic or com- 
munity luncheon is envisioned. 

Veterinary medicine touches every phase 
of community life; if properly done, this 
‘an be effectively brought out in well- 
planned luncheons for leaders and citizens. 

It must be emphasized that a _ badly 
planned affair is worse than none at all; 
thus, it becomes mandatory that careful 
thought and forceful execution bring about 
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a function that will reflect highly on each 
veterinarian and on the profession. 
Displays saluting Red Cross Month, 
Civil Defense, Boy Scout Week, etc. are a 
familiar sight in your community’s banks 
and stores. These locations are natural and 
desirable places for Centennial publicity. 
The displays need not be elaborate; in- 
deed, simplicity is better. Each veterinarian 
or group of veterinarians can, using mate- 
rials supplied by state and local associa- 
tions and his own resources, create an ef- 
fective display that will tell of veterinary 
medicine’s progress during the AVMA’s 
century of existence. 
State and local secretaries will receive 
material from the AVMA to implement the 
AVMA Centennial, including a compre- 
hensive publicity kit. In addition, the state 
secretaries will serve as a clearing house 
and coordination center for Centennial ac- 
tivities. 
The most important thing to remember 
is that Centennial planning must begin 
now. Liaison officers between the states 
and AVMA are to be appointed soon; this 
will provide a channel for assistance re- 
quests, distribution of material, and in- 
formation about Centennial planning and 
activities. 
Every veterinarian has a very real stake 
in Centennial plans; how good or how bad 
they are in his community will reflect di- 
rectly on him. Those with pride in their 
profession, those who feel that veterinary 
medicine has something to be proud of, and 
those who feel veterinary medicine has 
been and is vital to the community will 
begin now to plan for 1963. 
H. R. KUEHN 


Director, Public Information 
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Hog Cholera Antibody Concentrate 
with a standardized potency at 
least 100% greater than that of 
unfractionated Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


The globulin fractions of GAMATRATE 

are principally gamma globulins and hog 
cholera antibodies extracted from the blended 
blood of carefully chosen and vac- 

cinated hogs hyperimmunized against 

hog cholera. 


GAMATRATE may be used in any 
situation calling for anti-hog cholera 
serum with but one half the recom- 
mended anti-hog cholera serum dosage. 
5 cc. used simultaneously with Hog 
Cholera Vaccine (Affiliated Brand) will 
assure long lasting immunity to 

hog cholera. 


Convenient to store... carry... 
administer. GAMATRATE is available in 
j Produced and tested under 
250 cc. vials at all CORN BELT Depots. — 
industry’s highest standards 
of quality. 


(Corn Be Maboratories, inc. 


producers of biologicals and pharmaceuticals 
for the graduate Veterinarian exclusively 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. and convenient depots 
Tel. UPton 4-3333 
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other 
mastitis 
treatment 
offers all these 
benefits 


Effectiveness against the widest possible range of 
organisms that cause infectious bacterial mastitis 


Unusually wide-range antimicrobial activity 
plus specific support on “both sides” 
of the microbial spectrum 


Highly-effective, fast-acting corticosteroid 


No problem of penicillin residues 
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Clinical studies under practical con- 
ditions in several important dairy 
areas, have helped establish that 
Mastalone is effective against almost 
all of the common bacteria associ- 
ated with bovine mastitis. 

Its unique formulation combines 
for the first time this balanced group 
of specific, effective antimicrobial 
and anti-inflammatory agents for a 
true broad-spectrum treatment in 
depth .. . but, without the problems 
of penicillin residues or penicillin re- 
sistance. 

It offers the unusually wide-range 
antimicrobial activity of oxytetracy- 
cline, plus support on “‘both sides” 


of the microbial spectrum with ole- 
andomycin and neomycin—for 
activity against organisms that may 
be resistant to penicillin or strepto- 
mycin. 

Prednisolone, more than twice as 
effective as hydrocortisone, is added 
to reduce inflammation and edema, 
facilitate drainage of exudates and 
debris, and permit full penetration 
of the antibiotics. 

See your Pfizer representative for 
complete details. 

Warning: Milk taken from dairy ani- 
mals within 72 hours after the last 
treatment for mastitis must not be 


used for food. 


COMPARE THE ADVANTAGES OF MASTALONE 
with 3 other prominent mastitis preparations 


MASTALONE 


Broad-spectrum antibiotic Yes 
Gram-positive coverage Yes 
Gram-negative coverage Yes 


Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to Yes 

penicillin 

Effectiveness against 
organisms resistant to Yes 

streptomycin 

Effectiveness against 
members of proteus and Yes 

pseudomonas groups 


Free of penicillin Yes 
Corticosteroid activity Yes 


Yes (weak) Yes 


Brand A Brand B Brand C 
No No No 
Yes (weak) 

Yes Yes Yes 


No Yes No 


Yes 


Yes Yes 


No No No 
Yes Yes 


Supplied in 10-cc. tubes. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


MASTALONE 


Brand of oxytetracycline hydrochloride, oleandomycin, neomycin sulfate, prednisolone (Sterane®) in a special base, 


: 
: 
Yes Yes = 
Yes 
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Sold only to veterinarians. 
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1863 The Firs 


t100 Years 1963 


History of 


At the 1923 meeting in Montreal, President 


W. H. Welch credited the AVMA with in- 
fluencing the colleges to keep 
1923 abreast of the times, “. . . but 
I wonder if they fully realize 
the demands that the future will exact of the 
successful veterinarian and are properly pre- 


The 


unprepared for the sudden decrease 


paring him. . practitioner was 


totally 
in horse practice and the sudden interest in 


the hog, “. . . a hitherto despised animal, 
unmentioned in any literature, save market 
reports,” Dr. Welch observed. “The  veter- 


inarian.... is going to be the most important 
factor in successful livestock agriculture, and 
his patients will include everything from the 
canary bird up .... [T]he success and pros- 
perity of the practitioner is always reflected 
in the attendance at our colleges. Our schools 
are empty today, because of the financial condi- 
tions that have confronted the practitioner, in 
common with livestock agriculturalist.” 

The Executive Board presented a proposed 
policy for the AVMA, drafted by a committee 
consisting of Drs. Munce, Welch, Merillat, 
Udall, Jacob, Mohler, and Hoskins. 


Adopted in 1924 after approval by numerous 


the 


Cotton, 


local and state associations, it appears to be 
the first detailed blueprint of AVMA policy 
and philosophy. The preamble states, 
purposes of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association are to promote and protect the 
interests of the veterinary profession: to raise 
the requirements of veterinary education: to 


procure the enactment of uniform laws and 
regulations governing the control of animal 
diseases: to carry out [sic] the enforcement 


of these laws and regulations: to encourage 
public opinion through various means regard- 
ing problems of animal hygiene: and to pro- 
mote good fellowship in the profession.” 

In a comprehensive paper, “Anesthesia, 
General and Local,” H. E. Bemis, W. F. Guard, 
and C. H. Covault, contrasting the progress 
in human and veterinary anesthesia, recrim- 
inated, “. . . we talk, preach, demonstrate and 
unanimously agree upon the finer points... . 
and then call upon ... . one of our number 
to step boldly forth in the arena [of conven- 
tion clinics] as of old, and apply his Stone 
Age method of acrobatic butchery.” 

F. W. Schofield, describing sweet clover 
poisoning, a new disease of cattle in Canada 
caused by ingestion of damaged sweet clover, 


the AVMA 


. 


pointed to “a toxic substance” which “. . . pro- 
duces the disease . . . [resulting! in hemor- 
rhage, delayed coagulation of the blood, and 
destruction of the red blood cells.” 

Papers were presented on the bovine estrous 
cycle by G. W. MeNutt and H. S. Murpliey, 
sterility in mares by W. W. Dimock and E, A. 
Caslick, bovine abortion by W. L. Williams, 
rabies by R. A. Kelser, and diseases of labora- 
tory animals by J. G. Hardenbergh. 


+ + + 
WILLIAM HENRY WELCH, born May 7, 


1871, near Bloomington, HL, was graduated 
from Wesleyan University in 1890 
and with honors from the Chicago Veterinary 
College 1892. He established a_ highly 
successful practice at Lexington, IIL, where 
he was active in community affairs and was 


Illinois 


mayor for two years. He served as president 


and, for several of the 


years, 


as secretary 


Illinois VMA. In 1930 he was appointed chief 
veterinarian of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Welch joined the AVMA in 1917 and 
was elected president in 1922. At the time of 
his death on Oct. 25, 1935, it was said of him, 
“As a practitioner, he was progressive, alert, 
clean and ethical As an association 
worker he had no peer, for he believed firmly 
in organized veterinary medicine ... . His 
life was emblematic of the profound student, 
scholar, gentleman and good fellow, always 
calm and resolute in the defense of the right 
and the ruthless opponent of wrong.” 
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PURIFIED OXYTOCIC PRINCIPLE 


Helps solve wide range of birth and lactation problems 


Oxytocin is an invaluable aid to the veterinarian because of its effect on muscle 
contraction in the uterus and mammary gland. In P.O.P., you get oxytocin in a form 
that avoids the undesirable pressor effects typical of less-purified injections. 

In both large and small animal obstetrics, P.O.P. helps start labor, speed normal 
delivery, relieve dystocia due to uterine inertia, and expel post-delivery debris. 

P.O.P. acts on the mammary gland to promote milk letdown. And it helps control 
bovine mastitis by flushing out residual miJk and other debris so antibiotic and 
enzyme treatments have a better chance to work. 

P.O.P. is supplied in 10 cc. and 30 cc. vials containing 20 U.S.P. Units (1.U.) 


per cc.—double official U.S.P. strength. 


BEFORE USING THIS PRODUCT, SEE PACKAGE INSERT OR WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION ON INDICATIONS, LIMITATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 


ARMOUR 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
® 
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Sectional design, permanent or 
portable. Strong, rugged. Long life. 
Welded galvanized pipe frame. Chain 
link fence. Discourages climbing. 
Improves ventilation, cleanliness. 
Less disease. Designed and built for 
your purpose. Send sketch and size. 
Freight paid. Write for circular 
and prices. 
. 30, Huntoon & Auburn Rd., 
Topeka, Kansas 


Instructions to Authors 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 


1) Exclusive Publication: Articles submitted 
for publication in the JourNAL of the AVMA are 
accepted with the understanding that they are not 
being offered for publication elsewhere. 

2) Manuscripts, including footnotes, refer- 
ences, tables, and legends, must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on 844- by ll-inch bond paper, 
and the original and one carbon copy should be 
submitted. One-inch margins should be allowed 
on the sides with 2-inch margins at the top and 
bottom. Articles should be concise. 

Purpose of the article should be stated in the 
introduction. Summary should be included. 


PeLECTRON 
EJACULATOR 


Idea! for bulls ; also smaller animals 


@ Simple to operate; highest quality construction 
@ Has high power and low power probe outlets 
@ Low output frequency (20 - 40 cycles per 
second with variable control) eliminates most 
undesirable reactions 
A major advancement in collecting semen 
for artificial insemination 


Collect and classify semen from each bull 
before purchase or sale 

Save expense of wintering sterile bulls 
Operates on 110-115 V, 60 Cycle AC 


For full details and prices write: 
LECTRON CORPORATION 


Overton, Nebraska 


3) References to published works should be 
brief and limited strictly to what is relevant to 
satisfactory exposition of the author's own work. 
Reference names are not permitted in the text 
of the article. Persons cited are to be referred te 
by superscript numbers only, relating to the ref- 
erence list at the end of the article. 


References should be typed double-space, in al- 
phabetical order by author, as follows: author(s), 
title, periodical name, volume, year, and page(s). 

SMansson, J., and Obel, N.: The Technique of 
Adrenalectomy in the Ruminant. Cornell Vet., 48, 
(1958): 197-201. 

When books are cited, name of publisher, loca- 
tion, edition, year of publication, and pages con- 
cerned should be given. 

lArey, L. B.: Developmental Anatomy. Sth ed. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (1946): 236- 
240. 


4) Tradenumes of products are avoided in the 
text of the article. Use only generic or chemical 
names. ‘The tradename may be included in a foot- 
note along with name and location of producer 
(composition of product may be included if 
necessary): e.g., “. . . piperazine citrate* .. .” 
Footnote: ‘*Piperol, Carson Chemicals, New 
Castle, Ind. 


5) Arabic numerals should be used wherever 
digits are needed throughout the article except 
at the beginning of a sentence. 


6) Abbreviations for weights and measures as 
given in standard dictionaries are usually accept- 
able, but some are determined by AVMA edi- 
torial preferences: e.g., Gm., gr., kg., cc., mg., 
cmm., Gm./kg., ug., mg./100 ml. Other abbrevia- 
tions should be explained the first time they are 
mentioned either in parentheses or footnotes: 
e.g., “. . . pregnant mare’s serum gonadotrophin 
(pmsc). . .” 


7) Photographs should be furnished in glossy 
prints. Identifying arrows, letters, etc. within 
photographs should be clearly defined. All il- 
lustrations should bear the author’s name, illus- 
tration number, and “top” side indication. 


8) Drawings, graphs, and charts should be 
clear and large enough to allow for possible re- 
duction in size. A glossy print should be sub- 
mitted if possible. 


9) Tables should be simple and typed double- 
space. Complex tables are not acceptable. Com- 
plex material should be summarized rather than 
tabulated. 


10) Legends should be typed double-space on 
a separate sheet. 

Sufficient information should be included to 
allow the illustration to be understood without 
reference to the text. 


PORTABLE DOG PENS 

PRICES! =. 
: Brinkman Mfg. Co., 
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first-aid in wound management 
of large and small animals 


Furacin’ 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Potent, dependable treatment — wide range of antimicrobial action covering the 
prevalent surface pathogens including Staphylococcus sp. 

Known and Recognized for: = Noninterference with epithelization or normal granu- 
lation # High solubility in tissue fluids for quick access to folds and crevices = Potent 
bactericidal action to expedite wound healing # Negligible bacterial resistance 


Versatile, economical FURACIN is available in a variety of topical dosage forms: 


surface infections FuRAcIN Dressing Veterinary/Dressing Veterinary with Anes- 
thetic/Solution Veterinary m= eye infections FURACIN Soluble Powder Veterinary 
= ear infections FURACIN Ear Solution Veterinary 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. / References and reprints on request. (Caton) 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, NEW YORK \—= 
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Animal Health Research Section 
Formed by Chemagro 


The formation of an Animal Health Re- 
search Section as part of its Research and 
Development Department has been an- 
nounced by Chemagro Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., manufacturer of agricultural chemicals. 

Harold R. Dettelbach, Ph.D., has been 
named supervisor of the Animal Health Sec- 
tion. He was formerly director of research 
for Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories of Kansas 


City. 


Dr. |. Paton Given New Jensen- 
Salsbery Post 

Dr. Iain Paton (GLA °48) has recently 
been named research director by Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Dr. Paton has been with Jensen-Salsbery 
since 1958 as director of professional serv- 
ices. 


T heo. 


MEYER Jac. 


MAKERS OF 
THERAPOGEN 
The Golden 


Veterinary 


ANTISEPTIC 


are pleased to announce three 
New Distributors: 


Grain Belt Supply Co. 
4902 S. 33rd Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 
A. J. Buck & Son, Inc. 
1515 E. North Avenue 
Baltimore 13, Maryland 
The Holmes Serum Co., Inc. 


225 E. Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


Samples and literature may be obtained 

from any of these, or from the manufacturer: 
213 South 10th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Rest, Transport, and Sugar Affect Pig 
Carcasses 

In 4 experiments involving 192 pigs, the 
effect of transport, rest, and the adminis- 
tration of sugar a short time before slaugh- 
ter were studied. Rest after arrival at the 
slaughterhouse resulted in a lowering of 
the pH of the meat. Rest and the adminis- 
tration of sugar favorably influenced the 
quality of canned meat. The livers of pigs 
given sugar a short time before slaughter 
were heavier and the fillets had a some- 
what lower water content. 

Under the influence of transport, the 
lymphocytes and eosinophils decreased. 
After a 24-hour rest, the cellular composi- 
tion of the blood returned to normal.— 
Tijdschr. Diergeneesk, 4, (Feb. 15, 1961): 


274. 


SEE IT NOW! 


...our life-saving film for women— 
BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION. You'll 
learn how to examine your breasts 
for signs that might mean cancer— 
and that should send you immedi- 
ately to your physician. 

Although many are saved from 
this major enemy of women, many 
more thousands could be saved with 
early diagnosis and proper treat- 
ment. You can take the first step to 
ensure earlier diagnosis by examin- 
ing your breasts monthly. 

BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION will 
give you all the details. See it 
now! Call your local Unit of the \ 

AMERICAN 


CANCER 
SOCIETY 
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clip and mad today 


NEW ELECTRIC TATTOO 
instrument stops ‘Collie 
Nose’ in a hurry just by 
tattooing affected area. Send 
coupon for free folder. 


FRANK'S FETAL EXTRACTOR 
saves time and work with 

safety . . . uniform, constant 
tension; no slipping or 
backing-up is possible. 


baked enamel over steel will 
“dress up’’ your visits to 
clients. Brass trim, many 
sizes, geared to serum 
bottles, instruments. Send 
for free folder. 


ELECTRONIC FIRING IRON 
is the only safe, modern 
way to fire horses, remove 
tumors. A Nicholson labora- 
tories invention. Send 

for our free folder. 


NEW COPON KENNEL PAINT 
is our unique plastic finish 
that renews old, rusty 
kennels; makes them shiny 
and bright. Brush, spray or 
roll on. Send for free folder. 


NEW ELECTRONIC EJACULATOR 
is the Trans-Jector. Weighs 
only 16% pounds. May be 
operated on 110 or 12 v. 
car battery without acces- 
sories! Write for free folder. 


RADIANT HEAT PANEL makes 
a perfect inexpensive, warm 
bed for small animals 
coming from surgery. Shock- 
proof, uses almost no cur- 
rent. You just plug it in. 
Send for free folder. 


B,T,V BRANDING IRON is all- 
electric heats in just 90 
seconds! Weighs only 11 
ounces. Choice of brands. 
Write for free folder. 


new Copon 
electric kennel 
tattoo paint 


Frank’s Trans- 
Fetal Jector 


Extractor 
radiant 
warmer 
panel 


veterinary 
cases 


firing 


branding 
iron i 


clip and mail today 


NEW VETERINARY CASES of 


on a postcard 


news of latest 
developments 
in veterinary 

equipment 

by Nicholson 


speed up cattle branding 
to one-a-minute ! 


with Nimcor Electric 
Branding Iron 


Your clients can now range brand their cattle 
with the same speed and efficiency that the 
veterinarian has become accustomed to with 
our Nimcor “B, T, V” medical brands. 

New materials and techniques permit pro- 
ducing this electric branding iron for almost 
any registered brand. 

Nimcor Range Brands make other brand- 
ing methods old fashioned. Save time — reach 
branding heat in 90 seconds — and, no waiting 
for irons to reheat. Save money, too — no 
need to buy several duplicate irons for con- 
tinuous branding. Handle stays cool. Light 
weight, convenient size makes branding easy. 


Let us quote on a custom made brand for your 
clients. Fill in the coupon and send it to us with 
a FULL SIZE SKETCH of the brand symbol as it 
is to APPEAR ON THE ANIMAL. 


Free Information Folders Just fill in this handy coupon, paste | 
and mail. We'll gladly send you our newest | 
folders about the Nicholson instrument you've checked. 
No obligation whatsoever. 


DVM 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue —— 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, t08 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Iil., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


REGIONAL = 


Wanted—veterinarian as asseciate in AAHA mem- 
ber hospital. Salary depending upon experience. 
Please state qualifications and availability in first 
letter. Michigan license required. Address Box L 62, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


DIRECTOR 


WANTED — Veterinarian to serve 
as regional technical service repre- 
sentative for major pharmaceutical 
company. Will act as technical 
consultant to veterinarians and 
other users of products, coordi- 
nate clinical investigations, con- 
tact colleges and universities, and 
perform various public relations 
efforts on behalf of company. De- 
sire to travel and practice experi- 
ence necessary. Graduate training 
desirable. Salary commensurate 
with experience and background. 
Locations are in the Mid-West 
and East; state preference of lo- 
cation. 

Send full details of education, experi- 


ence and other qualifications, to: 
Mr. W. A. Thompson 


Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pfizer 235 E. 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA STATE 
VETERINARY POSITIONS 


Excellent opportunities in California state 
government in either disease contro] and pa- 
thology or meat hygiene for graduate veteri- 
narians with or without experience in prac- 
tice. Senior veterinary students eligible to 
apply before graduation. Salary range—$7,008 
to $8,520. Liberal employee benefits. Write at 
once for further information. California State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capital Ave., Sacramen- 
to 14, Calif. 


Prominent feed manufacturer seeking man for 
diagnostician in their Animal Pathology Division. 
Duties will involve largely poultry pathology with 
some field service work included. Experience in 
poultry pathology or graduate training in pathol- 
ogy or bacteriology is desirable. An excellent op- 
portunity for capable young man. State background, 
present position and qualifications. Address Box M 


research in physiology or pharmacology at a veterj- 
nary college. Opportunities for graduate work, Ad- 
dress Box L 16, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted—assistant or full time man with New 
fersey license for position or partnership. Will con- 
sider eventual outright purchase. Send details. Ad 
dress Box M 13, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted at once—veterinarian for mixed practice 
in county seat in eastern North Dakota. Salary with 
opportunity for partnership. Address Dr. W. J. 
Einerson, Lakota, North Dakota. 
Wanted—veterinarian for permanent position in 
AAHA hospital in Washington, D. C. suburbs for 
small animal practice. Good salary, working condi- 
tions. Send full details. Address Box L 60, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted—relief veterinarian for meat inspection 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., from December 22 to Jan- 
uary 5 at $5.00 per hour. Address Dr. B. R. Park- 
hurst, 4069 Richmond Rd. N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Wanted—associate veterinarian for modern small 
animal hospital in northern Indiana. State age, ex- 
perience, school, marital and military status, and 
salary desired. Address Box M 4, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—associate veterinarian for small animal 
practice in New Jersey AAHA hospital. Top salary. 
State qualifications and personal background. Ad- 
dress Combs Animal Hospital, Shrewsbury, N. J. 


Wanted—Positions 


Graduate °52, age 35, married, 3 children, 9 years 
mixed practice in Western range area, desires posi- 
tion in large animal research, institutional or com- 
mercial field work. Will also consider practice with 
multiple practice group. Licensed in Colorado, 
Nebraska, Idaho, and Oregon. Can be available in 
mid-winter or spring, 1962. Address Box M _ 10, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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Veterinarian (ISU °44) desires sales and/or public 
relations position with drug or feed industry. Capable 
with outstanding experience. Presently living in Chi- 
cagoland area. Address Box M 17, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Veterinarian with 3 years’ experience in large ani- 
mal practice desires position with future in small 
animal medicine or commercial work. Wisconsin and 
Illinois licenses. Address Box M 15, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


ried, experienced in large animal (dairy) practice, 
desires assistant position with practitioner willing to 
sponsor immigration. Location unspecified. No lan- 
guage problems. Address Box M 7, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Recent graduate with 2 years’ experience in large 
AAHA hopsital desires position, lease, or purchase 
of small animal hospital in East or Southeast. Address 
Box L 12, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Veterinarian (ISU), 38 years old, with outstanding 
qualifications and experience, desires ambulatory po- 
sition with university. Address Box M 2, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

Experienced veterinarian desires position in public 
health administration, teaching and/or research. Edu- 
cation: M.P.H., D.V.M. Military obligation com- 
pleted. Address Box L 57, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—mixed practice in east-central Illinois. 
Selling price includes brick house and office on 114 
acres of land facing highway. Leaving practice for 
advanced study. Address Box M 11, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—established general practice in Nebraska. 
Selling because of other interests. Address Box M 9, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

For lease with option to buy—White Lake Animal 
Hospital, established 10 years: gross—$10,000 to 
$12,000. Leisurely practice on Lake Michigan. Ad- 
dress 9250 Walsh Rd., Montague, Mich. 


For sale—AAHA member hospital, established 6 
years. Well-equipped; 60-cage capacity, x-ray facili- 
ties. Modern house with all conveniences adjacent to 
hospital may be part of total or hospital may be 
purchased separately. Total price for house and hos- 
pital—$65,000; hospital and practice—. 45.00. Lo- 
cated in New Jersey. Address Box M 6, JOL UN \L of 
the AVMA. 

For sale—New York small animal hospital and 8- 
room house combined. Established practice, growing 
community 50 miles from New York City. Practice. 
drugs, equipment, hospital, house and 114 acres of 
land—$35,000. Address Box L 51, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For sale or lease—northeastern Indiana hospital, 


This fine Chute has a fool-proof, auto- 
matic head adjuster. It adjusts to any 
size animal. Ideal for removing horns, 
branding, milking, or any veterinary 
operation. Length 7 feet, weight 980 Ibs. 


AVAILABLE IN SIDE EXIT OR 
COMBINATION FRONT AND 
SIDE EXIT 


Chutes are made for either right or left 
side operation. Only one man is neces- 
sary to handle the complete operation. 
Adjustable squeeze gate sets the chute 
right for any size animal. 


Chutes may be had either PORTABLE 
or Stationary. Chute trails easily behind 
vehicle. One man can mount or dis- 
mount wheels in one to two minutes. 
Hitch and wheel attachments can be 
remounted ready for trailing in less 
than 3 minutes. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO VETERINARIANS 


UFACTURI MPA BOX 72 


CATTLE CHUTE 


DODGE KANSAS 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS AV 
BOX 728 


Please send complete literature and special 
price information to veterinarians. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


fully-equipped for large and small animals includ- 
ing chute and x-ray. Good mixed practice netting 
more than $10,000. Available immediately. Large 
frontage on state highway. Address Kenneth Spring- 
er, Ossian, Ind.. or Dr. K. M. Weinland, 327 W. 
Lutz Ave., West Lafayette, Ind. 


For sale or lease—new small animal hospital in 
Kansas netting $15,000 to $20,000. Leaving for other 
interests. Address Box J 14, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


: 
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HELDENBRAND & SON 
P.O. BOX 2367 CE 2-1316 NITE ME 4-4033 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


For sale—no blue sky. Retiring owner offers well- 
established and equipped small animal clinic and 
hospital located in Iowa grossing $30,000 annually 
with high net return. Will invoice drugs and equip- 
ment, lease or sell real estate. Address Box M 12, 
JOURNAL of the AV MA. 

For sale 
seat. Real estate, 


value of real estate. 


of the AVMA. 


hospital ‘and resides nee in "Kansas county 
drugs, supplies, included. Sell for 


Address Box M 14, JOURNAI 


general practice and equipment includ- 
and/or real estate in central 
Pyle, Delano, Minn. 


North 


For sale 
ing radio and chute 
Address Dr. R. G. 


Minnesota. 
For lease 
Carolina. Nine-room 
cages; 2 empty cage rooms: 
ant heat. Address Box M_ 5, 


veterinary “hospital in eastern 
building on 1 acre; 24 inside 
20 outside runs. Radi- 


JOURNAL of the 


sale or lease—primarily small animal prac- 
tice with house and hospital on Florida coast. Growth 
potential excellent. Florida license essential. Suitable 
for recent graduate. Address Box M 3, JOURNAI 
of the AV MA. 


For sale 
pital northern 
chance for increase. 


of the AVMA. 


and small animal hos- 
$21.000 Good 
Box M 1, JOURNAI 


practice 
Virginia. 
Address 


general 


vToss 
gross. 


Wanted—Practices 


small animal hospital in San 
Have substantial capital and 1] 


Box L 3. JOURNAL of 


Wanted—lucrative 
Francisco Bay area. 
years experience. Address 


the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 
For sale—MI1 lot, 70’ by 130’, adjacent to new 
$300,000 Los Angeles County Animal Shelter. Ad- 
dress Dr. CMF. 2363 W. Commonwealth Ave.. Ful- 
lerton, Calif. 


For sale Universal x-ray. 10 MA portable table 
model, $50. Westinghouse 15 MA _ portable, $125. 
Address Dr. D. C. Carver, Rockwell City, Lowa. 
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2 CC. OF 
SWIVAX 
COMPLETELY 
PROTECTED 


THESE ARE THE FACTS: ‘‘In one instance, 
12 pigs, averaging 200 Ib. each were 
inoculated intravenously with 5 cc. per 
lb. body weight of virulent virus (1,000 
cc.) 78 to 91 days following vaccination. 
All of these pigs withstood this challenge 
which approximated one billion lethal 
doses of virulent virus.’ 


Tests show that SWIVAX Meets All These Criteria 
for a Theoretically Ideal Hog Cholera Vaccine: 


Antigenic Properties 
Produces ;apid immu- 
nity, a high degree of 
immunity, and long- 
lasting immunity, even 
under conditions of nat- 
urally occurring stress. 
A single dose is effec- 
tive when used with or 
without hog cholera 
anti-serum. 


Safety Properties 
Causes no clinical signs 
of disease, no histo- 
pathologic signs of dis- 
ease, no hematologic 
signs of disease. Does 
not produce carriers or 
spread from vaccinated 
to susceptible animals. 
Does not revert to viru- 
lence even when delib- 
erately ‘‘back-pas- 
saged"’. 


The high-rabbit-passage vaccine combining 
the immunogenic properties of living virus and 
the safety of killed virus— 


SWIVAX 


HOG-CHOLERA VACCINE 


modified live virus rabbit origin, vacuum dried 


AGAINST 
ENOUGH 
HOG 
CHOLERA 
VIRUS TO 
KILL A 
BILLION 
PIGS 


1, Newberne, J. W., et a/.: Recent Studies on the Proper 
ties of a Nonvirulent Living Hog Cholera Vaccine, 62nd 
Annual Proceedings, U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa 
tion, 1958, pages 278-289. 


PiTMAN-MOORE COMPANY *ALLIED LABORATORIES 
DIVISIONS OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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BUTAZOLIDIN MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


The difference between the crippling pain of arthritis and an active, 
healthy dog can be fast-acting, effective Butazolidin. 


Use this powerful anti-arthritic to reduce inflammation, relieve pain, 
fever and swelling, and allow animals to rehabilitate themselves. 
Butazolidin affords valuable therapy in most cases of posterior paralysis 
and allied musculoskeletal disorders. It is not a hormone and will not 
upset hormone balance. 


Use of over five million tablets by small animal practitioners across the 
country demonstrates the wide acceptance of Butazolidin in veterinary 
medicine. 


Put pets on the road to general well-being and restore that “‘waggin’ 
feeling” with Jen-Sal Butazolidin. 


Order in 100-tablet jars (100 mg) from your nearest Jen-Sal branch. 


BUT A ZOLIDIN® & JENSEN-SALSBERY 
brand of phenylbutazone® - LABORATORIES, INC. 
(V E T E R I N A RY) d BOX 167 KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 


2,562,830 
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